




















AUTOMATIC GAS BURNER 

Lights automatically when dryer fans are started. Tempera- 
ture holds at level set, remote controlled if desired. Mixture of 
gas and air automatically correct at every temperature. Made 
in 1 million and 2 million BTU capacities. Uses natural, or 
butane gas. 


OIL FIRED FURNACE 


Will burn practically all grades of free-flowing oil that do 
not require pre-heating. Automatic igniter. Automatic cut- 
off. Correct mixture at every range. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 








More Than 1800 


CONTINENTAL Lint Cleaners 


Now in Service 


Latest and the greatest addition to Continental's complete, time- 
tested line of gin machinery is this Lint Cleaner, first manufactured for 
the market in 1948. It has filled a longfele need for a cleaner that would 
reduce to a minimum the margin between hand-picked and mechan- 
ically gathered cotton. 


Improves any grade of cotton regardless of trash content. 
Removes motes, hulls, leaf particles with maximum efficiency. 


Consumes very little power. 


Write for Bulletin 202 giving detailed description. 











CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA e DALLAS . MEMPHIS 





Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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by changing to EXPELLERS* 


The number of oil millers who have converted to Expellers or have 
expanded their Expeller operations in the past few years is truly 
impressive. The reasons are many, but most important, EXPELLERS 
CREATE BIG SAVINGS in labor and production yields. Labor is a 
large cost item in any oil mill today. A battery of Expellers can be 
operated by a minimum of labor . . . one or two men keep all the 
presses running. Expellers produce a lower residual oil content, too. 
This means additional income which shows up on the profit side of 
the oil miller’s ledger. Be sure you get the facts from Anderson be- 
fore you buy any extraction equipment. Through the years, Anderson 
developments have stimulated the oil milling industry to ever-higher 
standards of quality and efficiency. Outline your extraction equipment 
problem to us before you buy. Write today for cost data between 
Expellers and your present operations. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1941 West 96th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 


*Exclusive trade mark reg. in U. S. patent office and in foreign countries. 


ANDERSON 


EXPELLERS* e SOLVENT EXTRACTION ¢ EXSOLEX* 
World’s Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 
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BOARDMAN’S CENTRIFUGAL 


FANS 


DESIGNED TO GIVE YOU 





@ maximum air delivery 

@ increased suction capacity 
@ high mechanical efficiency 
SS © smooth operation 


STEEL CONVEYOR BOXES & COVERS ° ° 
* @ less damage from vibration 


PORTA-LOADERS - 
(Portable Seed Loaders) 8 longer life 





* 
PNEUMATIC SEED CLEANERS 











Look at all these features! It's no wonder Boardman's Superblast 
Fans rate so high! Their ability to resist wear and abrasive materials 
conveyed in the air blast is one feature alone which makes them the 
ideal centrifugal fans for the industry. 

Superblast Fans are made in two distinct types; the ‘Special'’ with 
cast iron sectional scroll; and the ‘'Standard"’ (shown here) with two- 
piece, ten-gauge steel scroll. Superblast Fans are so designed that 
any worn or damaged part can be quickly and economically re- 
placed. Parts are available in jobbers’ stocks. 


ve BOARDMAN co. 
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. . » have specified FRENCH SCREW PRESSES because 
of their simplicity, large capacity, and ruggedness. 
and, 
FRENCH BASKET EXTRACTORS because of their 
ability to handle all types of materials, pre-pressed or 
direct extracted, without excessive fines common to other 
systems and because of their enviable record for reliability 3 tiicasrate Uinntid Conipemns, Mimpipelie, 
: J é ; Sold in 1947-18 French Screw Presses ahead of 
and excellence of engineering workmanship, leading to French 


Basket Extractor, on Flaxseed. 
uninterrupted and extremely safe operation. 


The French Basket Extractor will perform efficiently when 
the going gets tough and others fail. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG ON FRENCH SOLVENT 
EXTRACTION SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Other installations of French screw 
presses and extractors are currently 
handling peanuts, corn germ, copra, 
and many other oil seeds. 


Archer- poe y 2 Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Sold in 1946—20 chead 


we of 
French Basket B Extractor, on Flaxseed. 


Vertical type Basket Extractor. High capacity 4 section French Mechanical Victory Mills, Limited, —- Caneda 
oon he in Rectangular and Screw Press shown with feeder Sold in Lay = | French Screw Presses w: wth Prone Basket Extractor 
izontal types. ybeans, Peanuts, and all types of oil seeds. 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 


PIQUA, OHIO 





Fromthe —.-. 


WHEN HOMEMAKERS 
TRY different brands of 
margarine they sooner or 
later hit on Allsweet. Then 
their search for flavor sud- 
denly ends. For there is no 
artificial flavoring in All- 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, 
natural. 

And no wonder. A true 
farm product, Allsweet is 
made from clear rich food 
oils blended—by an exclu- 
sive process—with cultured 
pasteurized skim milk. 

So always ask for Allsweet 
—the margarine with the 
delicate natural flavor. 
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The Cover 


TODAY’S FARMER fflicks electric 
switches and harvests his crops with 
mechanical marvels that take much 
of the drudgery out of his life. In the 
old days the churn was operated by 
Ma’s good right arm while Pa and the 
boys were out in the fields making 
the harvest by hand. Harvest scenes 
like that on the cover warm the heart 
and relax our high-frequency nervous 
systems, but to Ma and Pa they are 
just nice pictures to look at; they are 
perfectly content with the mechani- 
cal age, thank you, and want no re- 
turn to a life wherein nearly all the 
chores were done by hand. 
Photo by A. Devaney, Inc. 


tk COTIOM Gum AMD On mene 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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The 1951 Crop and the 
Oil Seed Processor 


Just how does the outlook for this 
year’s oil seed crop affect the oil seed 
processor? With the Government encour- 
aging increased cottonseed acreage, there 
is some indication that the combined 
soybean-cottonseed acreage this year will 
be the biggest in history. With a normal 
growing season, it is predicted that the 
1951 domestic oil seed crop will be the 
biggest ever harvested. 


This does not necessarily mean a long 
and profitable operation for processors 
generally. The war and the heavy arma- 
ment program, together with a more 
favorable world wide dollar balance and 
continuation of the ECA program, will 
tend to force seed prices upward. These 
same factors are tending to force labor 
prices upward, as well as to syphon off 
at least a portion of the rural labor sup- 
ply normally available to the oil mill 
operators. 


The net result to the oil mill operator 
generally is believed to be a more abun- 
dant supply of seed, increased seed and 
operating costs, increased spread be- 
tween oil and meal, and possibly de- 
creased margin for conversion of seed 
to oil and meal. 


This situation is favorable for invest- 
ment in a solvent extraction system. 
Such an investment reduces labor re- 
quirement, particularly if it retires a 
hydraulic mill—in many cases the saving 
in labor cost alone will justify the capital 
cost. At the same time, it increases cil 
yield by 30 to 40 pounds per ton of seed, 
decreases repair costs, improves yields 
and plant efficiency generally. The fol- 
lowing are typical for a 200-tons-per-day 
plant, operated on soybeans and on cot- 
tonseed: 


Cottonseed Soybeans 

Capacity 200 200 
Residual Oil 5 A 
Solvent Loss 5 Ibs./ton 6 lbs./ton 
Steam 6,000 Ibs./hr. 7,800 Ibs./hr. 
Electric Power 200 kw./hr. 225 kw./hr. 
Cooling Water 

Make-Up 20 gpm 25 gpm 
Operating Labor 2 men/shift 2 men/shift 


Prompt action is required by any firm 
desiring a solvent plant for operation on 
the 1951 crop. By placing an order for 
a complete “turnkey” plant immediately 
with Chemical Plants Division, Blaw- 
Knox Construction Company, assigning 
this experienced organization the respon- 
sibility for engineering, design, procure- 
ment, and construction, a processor can 
have his plant in operation in a minimum 
of time. If expected conditions material- 
ize, operations from this one season 
could assist materially in the write-off 
of the initial cost. 


We urge you to write us at one of our 
offices listed in the adjoining advertise- 
ment. The opportunity for a favorable 
return from prompt action has seldom 
been better. (Adv.) 





The majority of all U.S. Soybean 
extraction plants contracted for since 
1947 were designed, built and equipped 


by Chemical Plants Division...... 


For the answer, just refer to 
plant performance data. In 
every instance, Blaw-Knox- 
built and equipped extraction plants have exceeded 
performance guarantees in every category ... assuring 
more profit per dollar invested and per ton processed. 
Why settle for less? Glad to consult with you now 


concerning future plans. 


* 


CLIENTS OF CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION INCLUDE: 
ALLIED MILLS, INC. ¢ THE GLIDDEN COMPANY © ARCHER-DANIELS- 
MIDLAND COMPANY « A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY © RALSTON PURINA COMPANY ¢ 

SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS * 

CARGILL, INC. © DANNEN GRAIN 

AND MILL COMPANY © GENERAL 

MILLS © SOYA PROCESSING 

COMPANY ® SOY RICH PRODUCTS. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


OF BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH ¢ TULSA @ NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT.) * PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ¢ BIRMINGHAM ¢ WASHINGTON, D. C. 





NEW OPERATING IMPROVEMENTS THAT 


A wider Moisture Range— 
Tests from 1%% moisture 
in peanuts, up to 50% 
moisture in corn. 


““Memory-refresher" instruc- 
tion panel on the top en- 
ables even inexperienced 
workers to test grain quick- 
ly. 


Simplified funnel guides let 
you easily slip the funnel 
in position, 


Stainless steel top lasts 
longer, stays clean. 


New Dial-type selector 
switch speeds your meter 
reading. 


New stronger frame with- 
stands rough handling. 


The NEW 400G’s faster operation saves you time. 
The increased accuracy saves you money. The sturdier, 
trouble-free design saves maintenance. 


New Charts check with gov- 
ernment inspection points, 
assure the accuracy of your 
report. 


New Test Pads are avail- 
able to check your instru- 
ment for electrical accuracy. 


New Built-in thermometer 
simplifies temperature 
readings, saves you time. 


larger, easy-to-read charts 
help you get an accurate 
moisture analysis faster. 


An improved dust-proof 
cabinet keeps your 400G 
operating accurately longer. 


New glass meter cover is 
double strength, protects 
your meter from accident. 


New gray crackle finish re- 
sists chipping, scarring. 


WRITE TODAY for a complete descrip- 


NEW CATALOG SUPPLEMENT just off our press. 
Write for your copy. 


tion, send serial number of your old 
Steinlite for estimated trade-in value. No 


obligation, of course. 


EEO BUR 0 


739 CONVERSE BUILDING CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


_lae 
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Lice gf, “Tl OF F 


Patient: “Five dollars is an awful lot 
of money for pulling a tooth—three sec- 
onds’ work.” 

Dentist: “Well, if you wish, I can pull 
it very slowly.” 


+. e 
An English cub reporter, frequently 
reprimanded for relating too many de- 





tails and warned to be brief, turned in 
the following: 

“A shooting affair occurred last night. 
Sir Dwight Hopeless, a guest at Lady 
Penmore’s ball, complained of feeling ill. 
took a highball, his hat, his coat, his 
departure, no notice of friends, a taxi, a 
pistol from his pocket and finally his 
life. Nice chap. Regrets and all that sort 
of thing.” 

a a e 

A hospital is the only place you can 
get into without having baggage or pay- 
ing in advance. They don’t hold the trunk 
like a hotel does—they just hold the 
body. 


eee 
Wife to husband: “I’m going to do 
some shopping. I'll be back in about 
twenty dollars.” 
eee 





“Did you get home all right from the 
party last night?” 

“No trouble at all, except that just 
as I was turning into my street some 
fool stepped on my fingers.” 

eee 

The minister announced one Sunday 
that the collections were not adequate. 

“We have tried,” he said, “to raise the 
money in the usual manner. We have 
made an honest effort. Now we are going 
to hold a bazaar.” 

eee 

They say a fool and his money are 
soon parted, but what I’d like to know 
is how’d the fool get the money in the 
first place? 

7 e * 

“How’s your daughter’s golf?” 

“Oh, she’s going around in less and 
less every week.” 

“Yes, I know, but how’s her golf?” 

e e 


Doctor (after examining patient): “I 





don’t like the looks of your husband, 
Mrs. Adamson.” 

Mrs. Adamson: “I don’t either, Doc- 
tor, but he’s so kind to the children.” 
ee e e 
Voice: “How do you feel this morn- 

ing?” 

Second Voice: “Fine.” 

Voice: “I guess I have the wrong num- 
ber.” 
° se & 

Old-timer to apprentice: “When you 
were hired two weeks ago you told me 
how good you were. Now tell me all 
over again—I’m getting discouraged.” 
e oe 
Husband: “I bought something today 

for the one I love best. Guess what?” 

Wife: “A box of cigars.” 

eee 

“Did you give your wife the money 
you won?” 

“Sure thing! I told her to buy some 
decent clothes—but she said, I’ve worn 
decent clothes all my life; now I’m go- 





ing to dress like other women.” 
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etter buy 
emis 
urlap Bags 


Bemis is also a 
major source of 
cotton bags, 
paper bags, and 
bag-closing thread 
and twine. 


An American enterprise 
in business since 1858 





ACCURATE cn. 


the quality and purity of Amsco . 
solvents is assured by complex 
scientific instruments, which reg- 


ulate refining conditions with a 
precision far beyond that possi- 
ble by hand control. 


Pick the solvent that fills your needs exactly and economically. 
Amsco can deliver it anywhere in the U.S.A. from strategically 
located refineries, bulk plants and distribution centers. 

If you need technical assistance, or a special solvent, Amsco 
has 27 years of experience, concentrated in the solvent business, 
to apply against your problem. 

Samples, technical data and prices available on request. Write 
our Chicago office, 230 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. UG-3 


AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES 

Atlanta ¢ Boston © Buffalo © Carteret, NJ. © Cincinnati © Cleveland © Detroit © Fort Wayne 
Grand Rapids © Heuston © Indianapolis ¢ Milwaukee © Mew Orleans © Philadelphia 
Portland © Providence © San Diego © Sanfrancisco © $t. Lovis © Toledo © Toronto 


Senne an 43 Stales 
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The most complete line of 
petroleum-base solvents . .. 


Amsco Textile Spirits 
Amsco Rubber Solvent 
Amsco Special Textile Spirits 
Amsco Lactol Spirits 
Amsco Special Naphtholite (VM&P) 
Amsco Super Naphtholite 
Amsco Naphthol Mineral Spirits 
Amsco Mineral Spirits 
Amsco Stoddard Soivent 
Amsco #46 Spirits 
Amsco Hi-Flash Mineral Spirits 
Amsco #140 Solvent 
Amsco #460 Solvent 
Amsco Retardsol 
Amsco Extraction Solvents 
Amsco Pentane 
Amsco Iso Hexanes 
Amsco Hexane 
Amsco Iso Heptanes 
Amsco Heptane 
Amsco Iso Octanes 
Amsco Octane 
Amsco Petroleum Ether (30-60) 
Amsco Solv A 
Amsco Solv A-80 
Amsco Tolvol 
Amsco Solv B 
Amsco Solv B-90 
Amsco Xylol 
Amsco Solvy C 
Amsco Solv D 
Amsco Solv E 
Amsco Solv F 
Amsco Solv F-80 
Amsco Hi-Flash Naphtha 
Amsco Super Hi-Flash Naphtha 
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SEED COTTON 


Storage HOUSES 


By CHAS. A. BENNETT © Principal Agricultural Engineer, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, Mechan- 
ical Processing of Farm Products, Cotton Ginning Investigations 


HE RECTANGULAR cotton storage 
house is more popular and gener- 
ally preferred because it affords the 

best means for enlargement and for idle 
season use, The unloading point for fill- 
ing bins can be selected from a number 
of suitable locations, and the site of the 
building is generally adaptable to narrow 
or cramped lots, where space must be 
shared with driveways. 
Other kinds of raw cotton storage 
' Special Acknowledgment is herewith made to Mr. 
A. M. Pendleton, Extension Ginning Specialist, 
Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, fur his collaboration in the preparation of 
this release. 
2See Farmers Bulletin No. 1802, 
Cotton Ginning, pages three to six. 


Modernizing 


lee 


houses* are the Octagonal, Round and 
Square types, for which diagrams and 
dimensions are given in other bulletins. 


Facts About Octagonal and Other 
Special Types of Cotton Houses 


These cotton houses can be placed 
within a 30 to 60 foot diameter circle 
with an eight to 12 {foot central hub or 
box hall, about which from seven to 16 
tapering, wedge-like bins are grouped. 
Each bin may hold from four co six or 
more bales of seed cotton, but their ac- 
cess doors open to the central working 
space which is objectionable in respeci 
to ventilation and fire prevention. Such 
houses are generally single-story. 

Construction difficulties frequently 
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PLAN OF STORAGE HOUSE. 
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Calivery and suction serves 4 bins.) 


Figure 1—Plan diagrams of standard rectangular storage house for seed cotton: 
A, plan of fan platform over runway; B, plan of bins, hall and runway. 
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Figure 2—Longitudinal cut-away section of standard storage house, taken at center 
of hallway to show bin doors, fire ladders and other elements for wooden construc- 
tion. Metal construction to provide similar facilities. 
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DIAGRAM SECTION 
or House 


Figure 3—Cross-section of standard cot- 
ton storage house with 24-foot plate 
height and other features suggested for 
wooden construction. 


arise in the framing of cotton house 
structures, and designs that use a dome 
or steep roof of conical or pyramidal 
shape cause a waste of building material. 

Rectangular houses can usually pro- 
vide all facilities equal to those to be 
found in special octagonal, round or 
square houses; and in addition, bin size 
can be altered without weakening the 
framing of the structure. 

The Rectangular House 

This type of cotton storage house 
would possess the following facilities and 
features: 

(a) It should readily serve the cotton 
producer and ginner as a_ receiving 
“cushion” for peak capacity ginning, but 
not as a catch-all to store odd lots of 
cotton for indefinitely extended periods. 

(b) It should, where feasible, have 
means for drawing normal air through 
any bin of stored cotton. 

(c) It should have economical means 
for bin-to-bin transfers. 

(d) It should possess easy means for 
unloading trucks and wagons at any tiine 
with unskilled labor, and be provided 
with service piping for delivery of the 
stored seed cotton to the gin; and to 
truck or wagon as an emergency feature. 


General Considerations 


In addition to the features a-d men- 
tioned in the preceding section, there are 
certain structural aspects to be consid- 
ered, among which the most important 
are: 

(e) Regardless of materials (steel, 
wood, masonry or combinations of these) 
the plan and location of the storage house 
should permit expansion by end or wing 
additions without disrupting existing 
storage units. 

(f) Narrow bins should be provided if 
possible, in order to serve a larger num- 
ber of customers. 

(g) A narrow work hall of approxi- 
mately four feet in width should extend 
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Figure 4—Piping systems, diagramatic only, for standard seed cotton storage house: 
A, overhead piping to fill bins, and emergency emptying of some to vehicle at rear 
of house; B, under-floor piping to transfer or gin out bins; C, fire main system for 
overhead fog nozzles to serve groups of four bins. 
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Figure 5—A, partial elevation section of 
partition. 


the entire length of the house, opening 
to the unloading telescope at one end 
and to the wagon fill blow-box at the 
other. 

(h) The position of the unloading shed 
is important for maximum use of drive- 
ways, future expansion of the storage 
house, and observation from the control 
office of the cotton gin. 

(i) The general arrangement of fans 
to piping should facilitate multi-purpose 
handling, whereby one bin may be filling 
as another empties to the gin or wagon. 

(j) A basic capacity of 100 bales of 
seed cotton is standard; the larger sizes 
being extensions or duplicates of this, 
with fire-walls between units. 


Standard 100-Bale Seed Cotton 
Storage House Details 


The illustrations and diagrams are 
based upon an allowance of 220 cubic 
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framing; B, partial plan of studding and 


feet of hand-picked seed cotton per bale. 

The floor plan is shown in Figure 1, 
which also depicts a suggested layout of 
the fan platform for the multi-purpose 
system mentioned in (i) above. In con- 
structing according to this layout, the 
runway would be built with 6 x 6 posts, 
while joints for the floors would be made 
of 2 x 10’s and 2 x 6’s. All studdings 
would be 2 x 6’s set at 16-inch spacings 
in the hall, and at 24-inch spacings else- 
where. 

The suggested framing indicated in 
Figures 2 and 3 is conventional in all 
respects except for hall and bin door 
construction. Bin sheathing for the hall 
is placed on the bin side so that all of 
the hall studding is exposed in the hall 
for ladder and other purposes. Bin doors 
are separated enough to permit construc- 
tion of a fire ladder leading up to fire 
access doors for the bins. Roof pitch is 
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Door Threshold 


1X" x 13" port to 














MAIN SUCTION 
TRUNK 


Figure 6— A, plan diagram of booster 
fan to facilitate full rate of ginning from 
bins, where distance and weak ginning 
suction are encountered; B, conditioning 
system for stored seed cotton in stand- 
ard cotton house. 





one-third, in order to provide headroom 
for upper runway and piping. Main 
trusses are to be placed eight feet apart, 
to permit spouts to swing freely through 
an are of 270 degrees. 

The cotton handling system is depicted 
in Figure 4, which also indicates desira- 
ble elements for fire fighting purposes, 
namely, the water fog fire nozzles for 
each spout that delivers cotton to the 
bins. Another item indicated on this dia- 
gram is the wagon fill blow-box which 
is very convenient in unloading a storage 
bin for the removal of cotton to some 
other point without having to use the 
cotton gin suction system. 


For Wooden Construction 


All bin partitions and outside wall 
studding and plates are 2 x 6 material 
set at 24-inch centers. Hall studdings are 
2 x 6’s at 16-inch centers. Foor joists 
are of 2 x 10 material on the same 16- 
inch centers; hall floor joists are 2 x 6’s; 
and sill constructions as shown in Figure 


Sheathing should be of shiplap type, 
laid diagonally for stiffening effect in 
all walls, gables and partitions. Roofing 
and siding are optional, but corrugated, 
galvanized iron is generally used. 

The suggested details for a booster fan 
and conditioning system in the cotton 
house are indicated in Figure 6. The use 
of the Government Rembert-type cone 
fan as a booster should avoid the crack- 
ing of seed when handling extra dry 
cottons and should be of material assist- 
ance to the ginner in rapidly transfer- 
ring a bale from the cotton house to the 
cotton gin at a saving over conventional 
fans. The regular stock size of this type 
of fan is one having a No. 45 casing and 
a No. 40 wheel. This is called a No. 
45-40 fan. 


Fire Fighting Provisions 


Water under pressure should be pro- 
vided as shown in Figure 5, to supply 
water fog nozzles for each spout, to give 
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CZCOHARVEST-HANDLER ELEVATOR 


mo 
ves fuzzy cotton seed quickly, economically 


J. L. Gassoway 
Seed Processor 
Waco, Texas 


Read how 
we do it 
down Waco way! 


The Belt Corporation 
7378 Stahl Road 
Orient, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


In the past few months we have culled and 
eated more than 36,000 bushels 

of fuzzy cotton seed for the Lankart Seed 
Farms, Waco, Texas. Your Harvest-Handler 
elevator really does a job moving 600 to 
1,000 bushels of cotton seed per hour. 
Works fine, too, nandling grain and beans. 
Its extra Light weight makes it easy to 
move into the various operating positions. 


ceresan tr 


Personally, I consider the Harvest- 
Handler @ real contribution to farming and 
of real value to farmers interested in 
saving 4 lot of time and labor costs. 


Yours truly, 


Interior views of the seed ho fon : _— 
7 inkart Seed Farms, Waco T i od ai Pais ; ft ‘ f 
Stake didetartbie cies ta oO exa t. os e S#E 4 
| operation vase x 

es 


4 


Y 3. L. Gassaway 


Write direct to the Belt Corporation for 
or contact Petway Clipper Co. Waco 
’ ’ 


for name a H 
of ne 
- rest arvest-Handler 


D dc¢ 
ye THE BELT CORPORATION 


Dublin, Ga. ae : 
(j 
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SEE ETE ELON BOA OME 


directed water misting for any bin. All 
controls should be at ground level. All 
piping should drain readily to guard 
against freezing hazards. Fans should be 
stopped in case of fire. 

Regular fire hose and nozzles and hose 
racks, not shown on the drawings, for 
the hall ladders should be provided for 
instant use at ground level and also for 
the upper hall. 

It is important that the overhead cot- 
ton filling spouts should have “stops” to 
prevent more than a three-quarter turn 
of the spout. 

Non-adjustable, fixed cone fog 1'4-inch 
nozzles are on the market at approxi- 
mately $15 each, while adjustable fire 
fighting fog-nozzles of 1%-inch size re- 
tail at approximately $40 each. These are 


@Sizes—40', 45’ and 50’ 
Platforms. Other sizes special. 
@ Capacities to 80,000 Ibs. 
@ Hydraulic 10’x 10’ Pit Door. 
@ TWIN Hydraulic Power Units. 
@ Pit and Pitless Models. Pit- 
less reduces foundation costs. 6... 
UNLOADS all sizes of Trucks and big 
Tractor Trailers in a “jiffy.” Takes all 
the time-stealing hard work out of un- 
loading ...eliminates waiting time and 
keeps trucks “‘on the go.” 

Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit. 
Raises to 43° angle in less than a min- 
ute, lowers in 25 seconds. Maximum 
safety because of “‘oil-locked” hydraulic 
control. No danger of accidents. 

Pit Door opens and closes hydrauli- 
cally in seconds, permits cottonseed to 
be dumped directly into open pit. 

Easy, simple controls ... one man 
operates the Dumper, Wheel Stops and 
Pit Door from one location. Eliminates 


similar or equal to the Elkhart Brass 
Manufacturing Company (Elkhart, In- 
diana) fog nozzles. 

NOTE: Additional copies of this paper 
may be obtained in mimeographed form 
A direct application to Mr. A. M. Pen- 
dieton, 1104 S. Ervay Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 


U.S. Cotton Exports Were 
Low in August 


Exports of cotton from the U.S. in 
August amounted to only 152,000 bales 
of 500 pounds gross weight (146,000 
running bales) compared with 374,000 
rng (356,000 running bales) in August 





~ This New KEWANEE Pitless Model cuts 
foundation costs to a minimum. 

back-breaking labor and cuts costs. 

Evidence of KEWANEE performance 
and economy is overwhelming. It is 
substantiated by successive repeat 
orders from outstanding firms who 
have installed them in all their plants. 

Every Trucker and Ginner is a real 
booster. They appreciate “no long 
waiting in line” in busy hauling seasons 
and they tell others. It attracts new cus- 
tomers, widens your territory and ex- 
pands your volume. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN — find out how 
KEWANEE will cut your unloading costs. 





Write for 


Dumper Bulletin CD-8 
Truck Lift Bulletin TL-18 


Pints 


ENGINEERED for easy operation and 
dependable performance, backed by 31 
years’ know-how in the grain trade. 
Extra strength channel steel frame 
provides rigid support for operating 
mechanism. All working parts are be- 
low the frame, permitting maximum lift. 
Telescoping frame adjustable every 
2” for driveways 11'0” to 15'6". New 


Aewanee 


Truck Lifts 


@ Adjustable for Driveways 
11’ to 15'6” widths. 


@ Low Head Room. 

@ Large, deep flanged Winding 
Drums. Uniform winding. 

@ Cut Worm Gear Reducer. 


@ Crucible steel Lifting Ca- 
bles, extra flexible. 


heavy duty Cradle of greater strength 
and utility. Strong lifting cables. 
Whatever your unloading problem, 
there’s a KEWANEE to handle it. Write 
for Free Bulletin and full information. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Inc. 
Poplar Ave. & River Front, Memphis, Tennessee 
R. C. BROWN, 5538 Dyer St., Dallas 6, Texas 


KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO., Kewanee, Illinois 


November 10, i951 


The low volume of exports in August 
1951 is attributed mainly to the fact 
that earlier sales for export of old-crop 
cotton were small while foreign buyers 
were awaiting the arrival on the market 
of lower-priced cotton from the large 
crop forecast for 1951, not much of 
which is usually available for export as 
early as August. Maintenance of the 
1950-51 export restrictions until Aug. 9 
also was a minor influence on the 
August export volume. In addition, a 
number of countries eligble to receive 
cotton under the ECA program were 
awaiting the outcome of foreign-aid 
legislation pending in Congress. 

Exports in August 1950, on the other 
hand, were much larger than normal 
because of anticipation, on the part of 
foreign buyers, of a shortage of supply 
in the U.S., of a rise in prices, and of 
the imposition of export controls which 
were eventually made effective on 
Sept. 8. 


Farm Storage Facility 
Loans Cover Seeds 


Loans to farmers to finance the con- 
struction or purchase of suitable farm 
storage facilities for hay seeds, pasture 
seeds and winter cover crop seeds will 
be available through June 30, 1952, 
USDA has announced. 

The farm storage facility loan pro- 
gram is now open to producers of wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, rye, grain sorghums, 
soybeans, dry edible beans and peas, 
rice, peanuts, cottonseed, flaxseed and the 
seed crops mentioned in the announce- 
ment. Through this program Commodity 
Credit Corporation makes loans to farm- 
ers for the purchase or construction of 
farm storage facilities in an amount 
not to exceed 85 percent of the cost of 
the structure. These loans, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of four percent, are 
payable in five annual installments or 
earlier at the farmer’s option. 

As of July 30 loans totaling approx- 
imately $24,400,000 had been approved 
for farm structures having an aggre- 
gate capacity of over 88,700,000 busheis. 


Safflower Outlook Booms 
In California 


Although safflower plantings in Cal- 
ifornia dropped from 25,000 acres last 
year to 20,000 this year, largely be- 
cause of the boom in cotton acreage, in- 
dications point to a considerable increase 
in safflower plantings this fall. 

Loss of Manchurian imports because of 
the Korean war and a drop in cotton 
acreage next year are expected to re- 
sult in safflower plantings as high as 
50,000 acres in the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys this fall, oilseed 
processors say. 

Average yield from some 4000 acres 
in Fresno County is slightly more than 
a ton an acre, although a yield of 4,885 
pounds of seed an acre, highest com- 
mercial average yet reported, was made 
on a 40-acre field near Mendota. 

The seed is processed at a mill in 
San Francisco and the oil is used in 
making margarine and salad oil and as 
a drying oil for varnishes, paints and 
enamels. Livestock feed is manufactured 
from the residue. At current prices, saf- 
flower seed is said to be more profitable 
than small grains to many California 
producers. 
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GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


TAKES 
ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. 


LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air...keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 


(A 


JUTE BAGGING 





EXTRA 
STRENGTH 





Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 


MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 








Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 
woven cloth. 





(A 
AGGING COMPANY 





HENDERSON, N. CAROLINA 
MANUFACTURERS OF BAGGING AWE TIES 
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In Texas 


Peanut Production 
Is Mechanized 


@ Shift to combines and two-row 
tractor - drawn equipment cuts 
total crop man-hours of labor 
69 percent. 


Peanut production has become al- 
most completely mechanized in the West 
Cross Timbers area of Texas during 
the last 10 years, a recent study made by 
USDA and the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station reveals. 

N. M. Williamson, formerly associate 
professor of agricultural economics at 
Texas A. & M. College, points out that 
the adaption of machine methods has 
greatly reduced the labor requirements 
of producing peanuts in this area. 

Man hours of labor necessary for 
growing peanuts to harvest were re- 
duced by nine hours per acre by the 
change from one-row horse-drawn equip- 
ment to two-row tractor-drawn equip- 
ment, 

Introduction of adapted machinery for 
plowing out and piling the peanut vines 


before threshing further reduced the ~ 
required man hours of labor per acre | 


by about 11, and the substitution of 
combines for stationary threshers re- 
duced the labor required for threshing 
by more than three man hours per acre. 

The shift from horse-drawn, one-row 
equipment and the general use of com- 


bines for harvesting has resulted in an 
average saving of about 23 man hours 
of labor per acre, or about 69 percent. 
Total man hours of labor required per 
acre for the usual operations of pro- 
ducing and harvesting peanuts in 1950 
was only 10.5. 

Mr, Williamson reports that the shift 
to combine harvesting was very rapid in 
the West Cross Timbers area. Combin- 
ing of peanuts was still on an exper- 
imental basis in 1945. By 1949, an esti- 
mated 50 percent of the crop was har- 
vested by combine. Perhaps as much as 
90 percent of the West Cross Timbers 
peanut crop was combined in 1950. 

When a stationary thresher is used 
for harvesting peanuts, a crew of 12 
to 14 men is required; 5.2 man hours 
of labor and 2.4 hours of tractor time 
are required per acre. 

When peanuts are combined, only 
three men, a tractor and a combine are 
needed, and this requires only 1.8 man 
hours of labor and 0.6 hour of tractor 
| time per acre. 

Peanuts have almost completely re- 
placed cotton on the sandy soils of the 
West Cross Timbers area. Cotton pro- 
duction decreased from about 320,000 
acres in 1933 to 33,000 acres in 1950. 
The peanut acreage increased from 
about 81,000 in 1934 to nearly 300,000 
in 1947, when peanut allotments and 
marketing quotas were approved. 

Although low cotton yields—resulting 
from insect damage, low soil fertility 
and soil erosion—influenced the shift 
_from_cotton to peanuts as the main cash 
crop, the mechanization of peanut pro- 
duction was the chief cause of this 
change. 

About 13.5 man hours of labor per 


acre are required for harvesting cotton. 
Total man hours of labor required for 
harvesting peanuts are 3.3 per acre 
when a combine is used. 

Results of this study are given in 
Progress Report 1410, which is avail- 
able from the Publications Office, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 


Shafter Honors Harrison 
For Cotton Breeding 


George Harrison, agronomist at the 
U.S. Cotton Station near Shafter, Calif., 
was honored by the Shafter Chamber of 
Commerce at the station’s mechanization 
field day Nov. 30 for his work in plant 
breeding. Mr. Harrison is the developer 
of Acala 4-42, the cotton strain used ex- 
clusively in the San Joaquin Valley. 

J. Earl Coke, California Agricultural 
Extension Service director, Berkeley, was 
the principal speaker at a program hon- 
oring Mr. Harrison which followed a 
demonstration of mechanized cotton har- 
vesting and a barbecue luncheon at the 
station. The luncheon was arranged by 
the Shafter Young Farmers. 


Oil Chemists Offer Samples 


The American Oil Chemists’ Society 
has offered a series of glycerine samples 
for analysis by laboratories which may 
be interested. The series will be handled 
by the Glycerine Analysis Committee, 
of which the chairman is W. D. Pohle, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. Anyone 
wishing to collaborate should write be- 
fore Jan. 1 to C. P. Long, Procter & 
Gamble Company, Chemical Division, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Now, more than ever 


LINT MEANS MONEY 


CARVER EQUIPMENT 
CARVER INSTALLATION SERVICE 


assure Maximum Yields 


LINTERS GUMMERS SAWS 


Steel Frame — 141 or The Popular “TRU- The Original Bright 
176 Saws ‘Standard LINE” Machine “Pays Steel Saw “Cuts More 
Throughout the World” for Itself in Saw Life” Lint Longer” 


When rebuilding your 
linters remember Carver 
Service 





Saw Filers 
Lint Cleaning Equipment 
HULLERS - SEPARATING 
That MACHINERY 


Interchange Files - Huller Knives 
Permanent Magnets 


Repair Parts 











CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


DIVISION OF THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Sales Offices: ATLANTA — MEMPHIS — DALLAS 
” 
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Candy Jones to Coach 


“Maid” Contestants 

The 20 girls who are selected as final- 
ists in the 1952 Maid of Cotton contest 
will have a chance to learn the finer 
points of modeling and makeup from one 
of the top experts in the field, famous 
cover girl Candy Jones. 

Miss Jones has won a reputation as 
being one of the nation’s most widely 
recognized and popular models. Her 
blonde beauty has adorned the covers 
of innumerable leading magazines. Cur- 
rently she is starred on her own net- 
work television show, and at the same 
time she is director of the Conover 
Career Girl School and model agency in 
New York. In private life she is Mrs. 
Harry Conover, wife of the agency’s 
founder and noted modeling authority. 


At the Maid of Cotton contest finals 
next Jan. 2-3, Miss Jones will brief con- 
testants on posture, make-up, modeling, 
diction and other points that will be 
helpful in their appearances before the 
board of judges and the public. 

The 20 finalists will be selected from 
girls throughout the 18 cotton-producing 
states who have made application to be- 
come Maid of Cotton. Entries now are 
being accepted by the National Cotton 
Council, Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. Any 
girl born in a cotton state who is be- 
tween the ages of 19-25, has never been 
married, and is at least 5 feet 5 inches 
tall is eligible to enter. Girls do not have 
to be sponsored by any group or organ- 
ization. 

The 1952 Maid of Cotton will make 
a thrilling six-month tour as the good- 
will and fashion envoy of the U.S. cotton 


ALL VARIETIES 


Delta Pine 15 
DPL Fox 
Empire 

Coker 100-W 
Stoneville 2-B 


CARLOAD 
LOTS 
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industry. She will visit more than 40 
major cities in the U.S., Europe and 
Canada. At the conclusion of her travels, 
she will be awarded a new 1952 Ford 
convertible by the Memphis, Tenn., Dis- 
trict Ford Dealers. 

Before beginning her glamorous tour 
sponsored by the Cotton Council, the 
Memphis Cotton Carnival and the Cot- 
ton Exchanges of Memphis, New York 
and New Orleans, the Maid will receive 
further training at Candy Jones’ New 
York studio. 


Soybean Carryover Is 
Highest Since 1947 


About four million bushels of old soy- 
beans remained in all storage positions 
on Oct. 1, according to reports assembled 
by USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. This is the largest carryover 
since 1947, but is much smaller than in 
the first four years for which similar 
data are available—1942 to 1945. 

This year’s carryover includes 2,555,- 
000 bushels on farms and 254,000 busheis 
at interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses, as estimated by the Crop Re- 
porting Board. Commercial stocks of old 
soybeans at terminals were reported at 
only 670,000 bushels by the Production 
and Marketing Administration. Stocks 
at processing plants, as reported to the 
Bureau of the Census, included mostly 
new crop soybeans on Oct. 1; that total 
was adjusted to 552,000 bushels of old 
soybeans on the basis of information 
obtained by the Crop Reporting Board. 

Disappearance of old soybeans in the 
July-September quarter of 1951 is com- 
puted at about 47.5 million bushels. For 
the same period, reports of processors 
to the Bureau of the Census indicate 
that nearly 51.3 million bushels were 
processed, but this includes a significant 
tonnage of 1951 crop soybeans. The 
supply of soybeans on Oct. 1, 1950, was 
estimated at nearly 290 million bushels 
(1950 crop plus carryover). It now ap- 
pears, however, that the quantity utilized 
during the 1950-51 marketing season ex- 
ceeds this estimated supply. 

The quantity processed between Oct. 
1, 1950, and Sept. 30, 1951, is reported 
by the Bureau of the Census at 251,- 
635,000 bushels. This excludes some 
1950 crop beans processed before Oct. 1, 
1950 but includes some 1951 crop soy- 
beans processed before Oct. 1, 1951; the 
latter quantity probably exceeds the 
former. 


New Booklet: 


CONVERTING CATERPILLAR 
DIESEL TO NATURAL GAS 

Conversion of the Caterpillar D1- 
3000 diesel engine to a heavy duty, spark 
ignition, natural gas engine is the sub- 
ject of a new four page booklet recently 
issued by Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 

The booklet describes the low operat- 
ing costs and versatility of this con- 
verted engine, designed for use where- 
ever there is a plentiful supply of 
natural gas. 

A field or factory installed conver- 
sion arrangement consisting of cylinder 
head group, magneto group and carbu- 
retor group is described in detail. 

Copies of this booklet, Form 30283, 
may be secured from Caterpillar dealers 
or direct from Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria 8, Ill. 
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J. $. HALL JR. ANSWERS OUR QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HIS GM DIESEL POWERED GIN™ 


Question: Make, type and quantity of equip- Answer: 1947, 2465 bales—1948, 1987 
ment in the gin? bales— 1949, 5600 bales— 1950, 1890 bales. 
Answer: 5-80 Lummus Gin Stands with M.E.F. Question: A statement on the reliability of 
feeders—10 ft. Burr Extracter, 6 Drum your GM diesel engine. 
Cleaner, 10 ft. Thurmo Dryer and Cleaner — Answer: Excellent. 
22 ft. Shelf Dryer —5 fans, distributor, and Question: Type service rendered by Stewart 
seed conveyor and scales — Packer and press. & Stevenson? 
Question: Type power and horsepower rat Answer: 100% satisfactory. 
ing? 
Answer: One General Motors diesel — 260- 
330 heavy duty H.P. 


Question: When the engines were installed? 
Answer: 1947. 
Question: Number of bales ginned per sea- 
son? 


Question: Operating and maintenance cost? 

Answer: Very economical. 
Question: Any other information you think would be valuable to other ginners 
who need to repower? 


Answer: | believe the GM diesel engine for gin power is the most economical 
and satisfactory that is to be had. 

* Actual copies of Mr. Hall’s 

written statements are on 


file and available for in- 
spection on request. 





GM diesels for cotton gin service are available for straight 


diesel fuel operation or as DUAL FUEL GAS/DIESEL units for 
operation on natural gas with pilot oil injection. Sizes from 
30 to 700 horsepower. 


STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, Inc. 


Main Office and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Blvd., Houston 11, Texas. Phone WOodcrest 9691 





PARTS... 
Branches: Corpus Christi, Dallas, Lubbock, McAllen, Wichita Falls. SERVICE 
Representatives: San Antonio, Waco, Longview, Brownsville, Breckenridge. 
Distributors of: General Motors Diesel Engines, Continental Red Seal Engines, Anytime 
Chrysler Industrial and Marine Engines, Chicago Pneumatic Engines, A h 
Petter Diesel Engines, Gardner-Denver Pumps. anywhere 


Fabricators of: Electric Power Units, Electrical Control Equipment, Portable Pumping 
Units, Truck Bodies, Hurricane Stalk Shredders. 
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Dr. George J. Wilds, Jr. 





South’s Foremost Cottonseed 
Breeder Dies Oct. 26 


@ Internationally known plant scientist is stricken while watching 
football game between his alma mater and Clemson. 


Dr. George James Wilds, Jr., president 
and managing director of Coker’s Pedi- 
greed Seed Company, Hartsville, S. C., 
died Oct. 26 in a hospital in Columbia, 
S. C., a few hours after being stricken 
while attending the Carolina - Clemson 
football game in Columbia Oct. 25. Fu- 
neral services were held at Hartsville 
Oct. 27. 

Dr. Wilds had been in ill health for 
two years but had recently improved to 
the extent that he insisted on seeing the 
Carolina-Clemson game, although he was 
accompanied by his physician. 

An internationally known plant scien- 
tist, Dr. Wilds was recognized as the 
South’s leading cottonseed breeder. He 
went to Hartsville in 1908 when a college 
sophomore to assist the late David R. 
Coker in his early plant breeding work. 
Dr. Wilds was named director of plant 
breeding in 1921. Upon Mr. Coker’s death 
in 1938 Dr. Wilds was elected president 
of the company, which has grown from 
an experimental field on the Coker farm 
in 1902-3 to an organization which has 
more than 30,000 acres of land devoted 
to seed breeding and growing operations 
throughout the South. Dr. Wilds was in 
charge of much of this expansion and 
carried on Mr. Coker’s ideals of improv- 
ing Southern agriculture through the 
breeding of more productive field crops 
of higher money value and with greater 
resistance to disease. 

Born in Fairfield County, S. C., in 
1889, Dr. Coker was graduated from the 
University of South Carolina in 1913 and 
received his masters degree from Cornell 
University in 1917. He was given the 
honorary degree of doctor of science by 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 
S. C., in 1937 and the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws by the University of 
South Carolina in 1946. 

He was awarded a testimonial for dis- 
tinguished service to agricultural devel- 
opment of South Carolina by Clemson in 
1932; a medallion by the Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers for “years 
of distinguished service” to Southern ag- 
riculture in 1947; and the South Carolina 
American Legion distinenished service 
award in 1948. In 1947 The Progressive 
Farmer named him “Man of the Year” 
in service to South Carolina agriculture. 

Dr. Wilds was a member of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, South Carolina Academy of Sci- 
ence, American Phytological Society, 
South Carolina Seedsmen’s Associatioi; 
(president in 1947), Darlington County 
Agricultural Society (president in 1945- 
47), Southern Agricultural Workers As- 
sociation, Omicron Delta Kappa, Phi Beta 
Kappi and Sigma Xi. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Ruth 
Lawton Wilds, and a son, Jimmy Wilds. 
a student at Clemson College. 

ry A A 

In naming Dr. Wilds South Carolina’s 
“Man of the Year” in agriculture fot 
1947, The Progressive Farmer said in 
part: “Dr. George Wilds has made life 


20 


better for thousands here in the South 
by giving them means for improving 
their conditions and by bringing to them 
inspiration and vision,” 

When Dr. Wilds was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws by the 


DR. GEORGE J. WILDS, JR. 


University of South Carolina in 1946. 
Dean Francis W. Bradley declared: “To 
the thorny problems of the farmer he 
has applied the light of science and the 
warmth of a devoted friend. The reward 
of his fruitful work has been shared by 
the farmers of our entire region who 
have every reason to rise up and call 
him blessed.” 

An article on the Coker organization 
in the Jan. 20, 1951, issue of The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press said of Dr. Wilds: 
“The South is fortunate in having, among 
the many fine plant breeding organiza- 
tions that have given the farmer so many 
more profitable varieties of cotton and 
other crops, men who are so devoted to 
their work that personal gain may be 
said to be a consideration of secondary 
importance. George J. Wilds is an out- 
standing example of such devotion.” 


Missouri Cotton Producers 
Elect Hilton L. Bracey 


The Missouri Cotton Producers Asso- 
ciation announced this week that Hilton 
L. Bracey, Caruthersville, has been 
elected by the board of directors to fill 
the recently vacated position of executive 
vice-president. He succeeds Ronnie E. 
Greenwell, Hayti cotton ginner and mer- 
chant, who resigned last month to devote 
more time to his business operations. 
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Outlook Report 





Agricultural Prices 
And Income, 1952 


m Farmers are expected to con- 
tinue high production in 1952, 
but their costs of production will 
be up. Result, probably, will be 
no improvement in net income 
over 1951. 


USDA-BAE says the demand for 
farm products, as well as for most other 
goods and services, is expected to con- 
tinue strong in 1952, as employment and 
income rise. However, record agricul- 
tural production this year and pros- 
pects for a continued high output next 
year if the weather permits together 
with existing price control authority, 
indicate that average prices received by 
farmers in 1952 may not differ much 
from 1951. 

Cash receipts from farm marketings 
may show some increase next year, 
largely a reflection of somewhat heavier 
marketings. But production costs will 
also rise above the record level in 1951. 
The realized net income of farm opera- 
tors in 1952 may be about the same as 
this year. With higher living costs in 
prospect, the purchasing power of farm- 
ers’ net income in 1952 is not likely to 
show any improvement over 1951 and 
will remain substantially less than in 
1947 and 1948. Nonagricultural income, 
however, is currently at a record high 
and is expected to continue to rise in 
1952. 

Since the beginning of the Korean 
conflict in June 1950 total demands on 
the economy have expanded rapidly. As 
a result, employment rose, existing fa- 
cilities became more fully utilized, and 
productive capacity was expanded. Total 
output of goods and services increased 
about 10 percent from the first half 
of 1950 to the first half of this year. 
The rise in output, however, was not 
sufficient to meet the sharply expanded 
demand by consumers and by business 
for industrial expansion and inventory 
accumulation, plus the step-up in Fed- 
eral expenditures for defense, without 
a rise in prices. Consumer prices rose by 
nine percent with an even greater in- 
crease in wholesale prices. 

With larger output and higher prices, 
the gross national product in the first 
half of this year was nearly one-fifth 
larger than a year ago. Contributing 
to this rise, consumer expenditures were 
up about 10 percent, most of which was 
due to higher prices; government ex- 
penditures expanded by nearly 40 per- 
cent; and business outlays for new 
plant and equipment were up about 42 
percent. Net inventory accumulation 
rose to an annual rate of almost 12 bil- 
lion dollars in the first half of 1951 
compared with 3.2 billion a year earlier. 

While a continued high level of de- 
mand for food and farm production is 
in prospect for 1952, with average grow- 
ing conditions, record-large supplies of 
farm products are expected next year. 
Crop production available for sale in 
the 1951-52 marketing year is currently 
estimated at seven to eight percent above 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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More and more successful agriculturalists, 
worldwide, depend upon chlordane for ef- 
fective control of a wide variety of insect 
pests, such as Cutworms, Southern Corn 
Root Worms, Seed Corn Maggots, White 
Grubs and many other soil-borne insects. 


Prominent among methods employed, is 
combination of chlordane with fertilizer. 


It alleviates an extra step in profitable 
crop insurance. 


Write today for full details as to proper 
applications. 
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100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, New York 
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Cotton Quality Report: 


High in Quality But 
Shorter in Length 


@ Less 1951 cotton is reduced in 
grade because of rough handling 
than last year. 





Upland cotton ginned in the U.S. 
prier to Oct. 18 this season averaged 
abeut the same in grade but shorter in 
staple than during the same period a 
year ago, according to USDA. Harvest- 
ing was about completed in the south- 
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OR GINNING COTTON DON’T 
LOWER QUALITY STANDARDS/ 


HINDOO 


2 POUNDS, 21-POUNDS TARE 


ern sections of the belt and was well 
under way in the northern sections. 
The weather had been generally favor- 
able and picking and ginning made rapid 
progress during the first half of Octo- 
ber. Proportion of the erop graded Mid- 
dling and higher was larger than for 
ginnings to the same date a year ago in 
spite of the much larger crop and com- 
plaints of laber shortages. The average 
staple length of ginning through mid- 
October was 32.7 thirty-seconds, or the 
same as that ginned prior to Oct. 1 but 
censiderably shorter than the average of 
33.3 thirty-seconds for cotton ginned to 
mid-October last year. The proportions 
of all lengths of 1-1/32” and shorter 
were higher than a year ago with the 
exception of 31/32”. The proportion of 
cotton reduced in grade because of rough 


will help you build a reputation 
for good ginning. Generations 
of ginners have depended upon 
HINDOO for outstanding qual- 
ity—performance—durability — 
economy. Wrap your bales with 
HINDOO. 
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preparation was much lower than for 
last year. This is accounted for largely 
by the favorable harvesting weather. 

Ginnings through Oct. 17 totaled 8,- 
389,303 bales, compared with ginnings 
to the same date last year of 4,869,675 
bales. Ginnings through mid-Oetober 
were about 50 percent of the indicated 
crop for both this year and last year. 
Reports indicated a definite shortage of 
labor in many areas and indications 
were that a much smaller proportion 
of this year’s crop will be hand picked 
than for any other crop. 


e@ Grade Index Same As Last Year—The 
grade index of cotton ginned prior to 
Oct. 18 this year was 97.3 (Middling 
White equals 100), or the same as for 
this period last year. Grade index of 
cotton ginned during the first half of 
October was 96.1, or somewhat below 
the index of 96.7 for this same period a 
year ago. Ginnings this season compared 
with a year earlier contained somewhat 
larger proportions of all qualities Mid- 
dling and higher and smaller proportions 
of those grades lower than Middling as 
well as larger proportions of Strict 
Middling and Middling Spotted. 

Strict Middling and higher accounted 
for a little over 10.5 percent of total 
ginning through mid-October this year 
us compared with about 11 percent a 
year ago. Ginnings of these qualities 
this year totaled almost 891,000 bales 
as compared with about 538,000 to this 
same date last season. 

Middling cotton comprised about 46 
percent of ginnings prior to Oct. 18 this 
year as compared with 43 percent last 
year, or about 3,800,000 bales of Middling 
as compared with 2,100,000 to the same 
date last year. 

Strict Low Middling accounted for 
about 28 percent of ginnings through 
mid-October this year as compared with 
33 percent during the same period a 
year ago. About 2-1/3 million bales of 
this quality had been ginned to mid- 
October this year compared with about 
1.6 million during the same period last 
year. 

Low Middling and lower comprised 
about 6.5 percent of ginnings to mid- 
October this year as compared with 
about six percent during this same 
period a year ago. The proportion of 
these lower grades ginned during the 
first half of October was somewhat 
larger than the proportion during the 
same period last year. 

e Spotted and Other Colored Cotton— 
Spotted and other colored cotton com- 
prised a little over nine percent of gin- 
nings to mid-October this year as com- 
pared with about 6.5 percent last year. 
The major portion of colored cotton 
through mid-October this year has been 
graded as Middling Spotted or higher. 

e Proportion of Rough Preparation Low 
—The proportion of cotton ginned prior 
to Oct. 18 this year reduced in grade 
because rough preparation was at a 
record low, only 1.3 percent being re- 
duced in grade this year as compared 
with approximately six percent to this 
same date last year. This small propor- 
tion of cotton showing rough prepara- 
tion has probably resulted largely from 
the hot dry weather during the early 
part of the harvesting season and to 
the generally favorable weather for 
harvesting during the first half of 
October. 


e Average Staple Length Shorter—The 
average staple length of cotton gimned 
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prior to Oct. 18 this season was 32.7 er TT eee ET a 


thirty-seconds, compared with 33.3 for 

this same period a year earlier. Ginnings | 

through mid-October this year compared j EVER 

with a year ago showed increases in the 

proportions of most of the shorter ——— 


staples, especially 7/8”, 29/32” and 
15/16”. The proportion classed as 1- | 
1/16” and 1-3/32” was considerably less 
than during this same period last season. 
This is probably due to the extremely 
hot dry weather prevailing throughout 
much of the belt during July and 
August. 
Short staple cotton (29/32” and 


shorter) accounted for a much larger | 
proportion of ginnings than during this | 
same period last year, about 11.5 percent | 


of ginnings to mid-October this year as 
constrasted with a little over four per- 


cent for the same period a year ago. sis a Dielectric 


About 956,600 bales of these a : 
lengths had been ginned to mid-October LS 
this year as compared with only about | : : : r MOISTURE METER 
203,000 bales to this same date last year. re * me é . ; 
The lengths 15/16” through 1” ac- 
counted for about 20 percent of cotton 
ginned through mid-October both this 
year and last year. Ginnings of these 
lengths totaled a little over 1.7 mil- 
lion bales to mid-October this year as 
compared with only about 925,000 to the 
same date a year ago. 
Cotton 1-1/32” through 1-3/32” ginned 
prior to Oct. 18 showed an increase in 
proportions of 1-1/32” but a consider- 
able reduction in the proportions classed 
as 1-1/16” and 1-3/32”. These three 
lengths accounted for about 65.5 per- 
cent of all cotton ginned to mid-October 
this year as compared with 73 percent 
during this same period last year. 
Long staple cotton 1-1/8” and longer 
ginned prior to Oct. 18 this year account- 
ed for 2.5 percent of the total cotton gin- 
ned as compared with about 3.7 percent 
during this _ , iggy last year. A little 
over 200,000 bales of these longer 
lengths had been ginned prior to Oct. Naturally you want dependable 
18 this year as compared with 162,000 . 
bales ginned to the corresponding date measurements. And you get them 
ie a oe ee ee every time with your TAG—the most 
e Tenderable Cotton—Cotton tenderable accurate of all dielectric moisture 
in settlement of futures in this year’s - 
crop ginned prior to Oct. 18 totaled 7,- meters. Its accuracy is unaffected by volt- 
688,600 bales or 91.7 percent of ginnings. , 
During this same period last season cot- age fluctuations. 
ton of the tenderable qualities totaled 
ee bales or 89.7 percent of total You also want simplicity with speed. With your 
e Ginnings — Ginnings this year con- TAG, all you do is plug it in, zero it, pour in your 
ic 9q > . . 
we tats of Auartaen Monition —- weighed sample, and turn the dial—then read 
per cent moisture from accompanying tables. 


Crop Species Are Improved Takes less than five minutes to measure moisture 


By Research Efforts in cottonseed and its products. 


Dr. S. L. Emsweller, USDA horticul- 
turist in charge of investigations in Why waste time with any other method? Get 
ornamental crops and diseases, said this 
week that experiments over the past 15 the whole story now of the TAG Dielectric Mois- 
years have given plant scientists con- 
siderable information on how they may ture Meter. Write for Bulletin 1263A. Hes 
improve crop species by increasing the 
number of chromosomes (cells that carry 
hereditary material). Dr. Emsweller 
said the prospects are encouraging in 


certain crops; however, research has not Aaa, TAGLIABUE INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 


yielded the spectacular results visualized 


: — 4 ; 
colchicine, a poisonous drug, could be WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
a aie paces 614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey 
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At Chickasha, Nov. 8-9 


MEGHANIZATION’S ROLE IN 
DEFENSE IS STRESSED 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Our readers are urged to watch for the big Nov. 24 
issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. It will contain comprehensive 
reports and pictures of the important Chickasha conference, including ex- 
tracts of all major addresses, the panel discussions, the cotton mechaniza- 
tion field demonstration, and other special material. This is an issue you 
will want to place in your permanent file. 











industry leaders from every cotton-producing state and many other 

sections of the country took part here yesterday and today in what 
many say was the most vital in the series of cotton mechanization confer- 
ences sponsored by the National Cotton Council. 

Theme of the conference was “Cotton Mechanization—Vital for Defense 
Production.” Cooperating with the Council in sponsoring the conference 
were USDA, the Farm Equipment Institute, Cotton Belt land grant col- 
leges, vocational agriculture and major farm organizations. 

Speakers who dealt with every phase of cotton mechanization, in major 
addresses and in panel discussions, put into the records of this fifth annual 
conference the latest thinking and research information relating to the 
subject. 

This morning the conferees witnessed a cotton mechanization field dem- 
onstration on the Oklahoma Cotton Research Station that included standard 
and experimental machines designed to do a precision job of getting a 
cotton crop planted, cultivated, and harvested. Seen in operation were four- 
row listers and planters, cultivators, rotary hoe attachments, spray ma- 
chines for applying insecticides and defoliants, mechanical pickers. and 
strippers, stalk cutters, and other modern production machines. 

The ginning phase of the mechanization program was emphasized in a 
demonstration at the Station’s experimental gin. The conference closed this 
afternoon with a tour of the Station farms. 

The proceedings of this conference are of such great importance to the 
cotton industry that The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press is going to devote 
much of the Nov. 24 issue to special work-and-picture reports covering 
every phase of the two-day meeting. 

Included will be extracts of all major addresses, the two panel discus- 
sions on the final day, a report on the cotton mechanization field demon- 
stration, photographs, and a special conference roundup article highlight- 
ing the big event. 

The Nov. 24 issue will be one to keep and refer to throughout the year. 
Its purpose is to bring you, in a single package, the vital story of what 
we have done to date, where we are today, and where we are likely to 
be tomorrow in the dramatic march toward complete mechanization of the 
cotton crop. 


(0 incasty ie OKLA., Nov. 9, 1951—More than 600 cotton- and allied- 








Agricultural Prices 


(Continued from Page 20) 


a year ago. One of the important factors 
in this estimated increase is the substan- 
tially larger cotton crop. However, out- 
put of fruits, truck crops and tobacco 
is also well above a year ago. Moreover, 
cattle slaughter is expected to be larger 
in 1952 and pork, poultry and dairy pro- 
duction probably will continue at a high 
level. Although population growth will 
provide an additional two million persons 
to feed, prospective near-record crop out- 
put for the 1951-52 marketing year and 
larger supplies of meat in 1952 probably 
will permit some further increase in per 
capita food consumption in the coming 
year. 

Foreign demand for farm products is 
expected to continue fairly strong 
Larger cotton exports probably will 
more than offset a smaller volume of 
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coarse grains, dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, and some other commodities during 
the 1951-52 fiscal year. Exports of 
tobacco will be a little larger while wheat 
exports during 1951-52 are expected to 
be about in line with those in 1950-51. 
Even though crop prospects are rel- 
atively poor in the Southern Hemisphere, 
world wheat supplies may be somewhat 
more plentiful in 1952 following this 
fall’s record Canadian harvest. The 
value of agricultural exports in 1950- 
51 totaled 3.4 billion dollars compared 
to 3.0 billion dollars in 1949-50. The 
supply of gold and dollars available to 
foreign countries in fiscal 1951-52 is ex- 
pected to be larger than in the previous 
fiscal year. 

Most of the seven percent decline in 
prices received by farmers from mid- 
February to mid-September resulted 
from reduced crop prices, which averaged 
16 percent lower than February. Live- 
stock and livestock product prices av- 
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eraged only fractionally below the Feb- 
ruary level. Although the demand for 
farm products is expected to rise in 
1952, large supplies probably will re- 
strain upward pressure on farm prices. 
The level of prices received by farmers 
next year, particularly in the last half 
of the year, will depend to a large ex- 
tent on growing conditions during the 
1952 season. Unfavorable weather and 
reduced farm output with a high level 
of demand for farm products could 
exert considerable upward pressure on 
prices as they adjust to new-crop pros- 
pects. In mid-September, crop prices in 
general were below parity and below 
minimum levels at which ceiling prices 
can be established under the Defense 
Production Act, as amended in 19651. 
Prices of all meat animals except hogs 
were above parity in mid-September, 
with hogs below both parity and the 
legal minimum for ceiling prices. Price 
ceilings have been in effect for all meats 
since late January this year. Moreover, 
prospective larger meat supplies in 
1952 should limit upward pressure on 
meat prices. 

Prices paid by farmers have held rel- 
atively stable over the last six months 
and are currently over eight percent 
above a year ago. In the coming year 
prices paid by farmers probably will 
rise a little above this year. Wage rates, 
taxes and interest payments are all ex- 
pected to be higher in 1952. With pros- 
pects also for somewhat higher prices 
paid by farmers for commodities general- 
ly, the parity ratio (the ratio of the 
index of prices received by farmers to 
prices paid by farmers for commodities, 
interest, taxes and wage rates) may 
average somewhat less than the 106 
estimated for 1951. 


Mexican Cotton Estimate 
Drops to 1,250,000 Bales 


The most recent unofficial estimate 
of the 1951-52 cotton production in Mex- 
ico places the crop at almost 1,250,000 
bales (500 pounds gross), or 75,000 bales 
lower than the last estimate received 
by USDA. The revised estimate, how- 
ever, is still more than 10 percent above 
1950-51 production of 1,120,000 bales. 

Increased production this year is at- 
tributable almost entirely to the addi- 
tional acreage planted, since the shortage 
of rainfall and water for irrigation have 
caused a marked decline in several im- 
portant districts. 


Two Tie for California 
Cotton Picking Crown 


Joe Morales of Mendota, Calif., and 
Manuel Cruz of Delano, Calif., tied for 
first place in the world championship 
cotton picking contest at the fourth 
annual Huron Cotton Festival in Huron, 
Calif., Nov. 5. 

The winners decided to split the $700 
in first and second prize money. Each 
picked 596 pounds of clean cotton in the 
six-hour contest. In third and fourth 
place were John Mehia of Highway City, 
Calif., the defending champion, and Luis 
Castenada of Selma, Calif., with 593 
pounds and 592 pounds, respectively— 
closest contest in the fiesta’s history. 

More than 12,000 persons watched the 
contest, while Huron’s population is 
less than 1,000. 
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THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
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Plans for Spinner-Breeder 
Meeting Are Announced 


Announcing program plans for the 
eighth annual Spinner-Breeder Con- 
ference, George B. Walker, chairman, 
Delta Council Advisory Research Com- 
mittee, said that the keynote address at 
the meeting would be given by Charles 
C. Hertwig, president, American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute. 

The conference this year will be held 
at Clemson College, in Clemson, S. C., 
Nov. 29 and 30. The college and the 
South Carolina Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association will be hosts to the industry- 
wide meeting. 

Mr. Hertwig’s address, scheduled for 
the opening session of the meeting on 
Nov. 29, will be one of the highlights 
of the conference program. 


The conference will be called to order 
at 9:30 a.m., Nov. 29, by Dean Malcolm 
E. Campbell of the North Carolina 
State College School of Textiles. Dean 
Campbell will act as presiding officer 
on the first day of the meeting. Morn- 
ing sessions on both Nov. 29 and Nov. 
30 will be held in the auditorium of the 
new Chemistry Building on Clemson 
College campus. 

Cotton breeders, producers, ginners, 
members of the cotton trade, technicians 
and textile manufacturers throughout 
the nation have been invited to attend 
this meeting. Early requests for reserva- 
tions at the Clemson House Hotel indi- 
cate a record attendance, according to 
a report by Council Manager B. 
Smith, who has recently returned from 
a meeting with Clemson College officials 
and representatives of the South Caro- 
lina Textile Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Tung Price Supperts Are 
Announced by USDA 


Prices to growers of 195l-crop tung 
nuts will be supported by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at $67.20 per ton, 
basis 17.5 percent oil content, USDA 
announced last week. Grower-owned tung 
oil will be supported at 26.5 cents per 
pound. 

Price support for tung nuts is re- 
quired by Congress at a level between 
60 and 90 percent of parity, under the 
provisions of the Agricultural Act of 
1949. The support levels announced for 
the 1951 crop reflect 60 percent of the 
parity price for tung nuts of $112 a 
ton as of Nov. 1, the beginning of the 
1951-52 marketing year. 

Price supports for 1950-crop tung nuts 
also reflected 60 percent of the parity 
price, but because parity prices them- 
selves are higher the dollar-and-cents 
support prices for the 1951 crop have 
increased somewhat. Price support for 
1950-crop tung nuts was $63 a ton and 
for tung oil 25.1 cents per pound. 

The 195l-crop support for tung oil 
has been calculated on the same Sesie 
which was used for the 1950 crop—the 
support price for tung nuts plus an 
allowance for milling costs. 

The 195l-crop price support program 
will be implemented through purchase 
agreements on tung nuts and purchase 
agreements and loans on tung oil. Agree- 
ments on nuts will be available through 
Jan. 31, 1952, and the purchase agree- 
ments and loans on oil through June 30, 
1952. Premiums and discounts for tung 
nuts containing more or less than 17.5 
percent oil content will be established. 
There will be no area differentials for 
either tung nuts or tung oil. 

Loans on tung oil will mature Oct. 31, 
1952, or earlier on demand. Growers 
who intend to deliver tung nuts to CCC 
under a purchase agreement must notify 
their county Production and Marketing 
Administration committee within a 30- 
day period ending March 31, 1952; those 
intending to deliver tung oil under a 
purchase agreement must notify their 
county committee within a 30-day period 
ending Oct. 31, 1952. 


Oklahoma Agronomists Urge 
Castor Bean Defoliation 


Oklahoma castor bean growers may 
find defoliation a good way to save seed 
losses this fall—if the chemical treat- 
ment is timed right, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College agronomists point out. 

Defoliation should not be attempted 
until the plants’ capsules have matured, 
because the chemical has little effect on 
mature green capsules, explained Agro- 
nomist Donald Van Horn last week. 

Defoliation is really practical only in 
fields where shattering threatens to 
cause heavy seed lesses before frost, 
Mr. Van Horn said. 

Preliminary trials at Stillwater and 
Altus indicate that airplane applications 
of defoliants will give satisfactory 
results. Five or 10 days may be required 
after application of defoliant before the 
field is ready to harvest. 

Chemical defoliation costs run about 
$3.50 per acre, including application. 
Oklahoma’s first frosts, bringing “free 
defoliation” service, range from about 
Oct. 20 in the western Panhandle to as 
late as mid-November in the extreme 
southeast. 
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Modern mechanical methods can produce 
four to six times as much cotton with the same man hours as 


outdated methods. This means substantial savings in production costs. With available 


labor supply decreasing and competition from synthetic fibers increasing, mechan- 


ization offers the brightest hope for the future of the cotton industry. 
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Killing Weeds With Chemicals 


EEDS, LONG THE SCOURGE 

of the farmer, are now being at- 
tacked with intensified effort and with 
new methods, including the use of chem- 
icals which, for controlling weeds, have 
been used only a very short time. Prior 
to 1940, weed control measures on farms 
were practically the same as those used 
by past generations. 

That weeds compete with crops for 
water, light and plant nutrients is 
common knowledge. Weeds also increase 
the cost of labor and equipment, reduce 
the quality of farm products and often 
serve as host plants for insects and 
fungus diseases that attack crop plants. 
Some weeds are poisonous to domestic 
animals and to man, 

Much has been known, for years past, 
about weed control. The use of high- 
quality, clean seed is a sound starting 
point in any weed-control program. 
farmers have long known the impor- 
tance of seedbed preparation and of 
thorough and timely cultivation in con- 
trolling weeds. The hoe and many types 
of cultivators were primarily designed 
to destroy weeds. One of the major pur- 
poses of rotating crops is to control 
weeds and in many areas a cultivated 
row crop is included so that weed com- 
petition may be reduced. Even where 
these “good farming methods” prevail, 
however, weeds continue to persist. 


Older Methods — During 
the past 10 years, there have been many 
new innovations in weed control. More 
than 100 chemicals have been developed 
for use in the continuous fight against 
weeds. Although it is not possible to 
recommend a specific chemical for every 
weed or crop, there is a tendency to 
greatly increase the number of chemicals 
used and to use different chemicals for 
the control of specific weeds under 
specified conditions, 

These chemical weed killers have been 
developed primarily to supplement cul- 
tural practices, not to replace them. 

Today chemicals are being used 

supplemental weed control tools for 
corn, Wheat, oats, barley, rice, flax, 
sorghums, pastures, cotton, peanuts, 
sugar beets, sugarcane, and others. 
e New Practices, Much to Learn—Satis- 
factory chemical weed-control methods 
have been worked out for such horti- 
cultural and vegetable crops as aspara- 
gus, carrots, lima beans, onions, par- 
snips, peas, potatoes, snap beans, sweet 
corn, strawberries, tree fruits, and many 
others. 

In using 


e Supplement 


as 


herbicides, the farmer is 
confronted with a new  weed-control 
technique. It is a challenging new farm- 
ing method which some farmers are 
learning to master just as they have 
the many other complexities of modern 
farming. It might be pointed out here 
that no large number of farmers, rel- 
atively speaking, have yet tried the 
chemical killers, and there is still much 
to learn by those who have. Nevertheless, 
the use of chemicals in controlling weeds 
will undoubtedly play a larger and larger 
part in farm production in the years to 
come. 

e 2,4-D Most 
covery of the 


dis- 


of 


Popular Killer—The 
herbicidal properties 
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growth regulating substances 
stimulated interest in a wide 
variety of chemicals for weed control. 
By far, the most widely used herbicide 
at present is 2,4-D (2,4 dichlorophenoxy- 
acetic acid). The chemical is used pri- 
marily as a selective weed killer for the 
control of broad-leafed weeds in crops 
tolerant to the herbicide. Thus, it is 
effectively used for the control of weeds 
on an extensive scale in corn, small 
grains, pastures, and hay crops. The 
chemical may also be used to control 
annual grasses in certain row crops 
when used as a preemergence treatment 
—applied before the crop comes up. 
Farmers have used 2,4-D largely because 
it is relatively inexpensive, noninflam- 
mable, nonpoisonous and can be applied 
in low volume sprayers—5 to 10 gallons 
of water per acre. 

While 2,D-4 is the most widely used 
herbicide, uses are now being found for 
many other chemicals such as 2,4,5-T, 
IPC, TCA and the dinitro compounds. 
For instance, it is estimated that 50,- 
000 acres or more of cotton in Missis- 
sippi were treated preemergence this 
year for weed control with dinitro com- 
pounds. Last year, in comparison, only 
experimental quantities of the dinitro 
tompounds were used. 


plant 
greatly 


e@ Mainly Used in Grain Crops—A re- 
cent survey conducted by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics indicates the 
rapid expansion in the use of 2,4-D fer 
weed control in small grain crops and 
corn. The survey covering 34 states 
shows that 17 percent of the acreage 
of small-grain crops harvested in 1949 
was treated for weed control. 

These states harvested more than 109 
million acres of small grains in 1949, 
which was about 82 percent of the total. 
The survey did not include the southern 
states and California. 

The survey shows that more than 
seven percent of the 63 million acres 
of corn harvested in the reporting 34 
states in 1949 was treated for weed con- 
trol. The total acres of small grain and 
corn treated for weed control in the 34 
states totaled about 23 million acres. 
Some acreage was treated in the states 
not included in the survey. So it seems 
likely that a minimum of 25 million 
acres of small grain and corn were 
treated that year for weed control. 

Ground equipment was used for about 
80 percent of the treated acreage of 
small grain crops, according to the sur- 
vey. Airplane equipment was little used 
for weed control in most of the humid 
states, because in many instances the 
small grain fields are small and often 
are adjacent to fields planted to legumes 
or other crops that are sensitive to 2,4- 
D spray drift. Damage from drift ma- 
terial is much greater with airplanes 
than with ground equipment. 


e Planes Used in the West—In most of 
the Plains, Mountain, and Pacific North- 
west states around 25 percent or more of 
the 1949 treated acreage of small grain 
was sprayed with airplane equipment. 
In these states, the small grain fields 
are often of large size and are adjacent 
to pastures that are not seriously 
damaged by spray drift. Definite infor- 
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mation is not available, but it is believed 
that practically all of the corn treated 
for weed control is sprayed with ground 
equipment. Most of the corn is treated 
when the plants are from six to 18 inches 
high, At this stage of growth, the plant 
is less likely to be injured by 2,4-D, than 
at other stages of growth. 

In the application of herbicides it is 
important that the weeds be destroyed 
as soon as possible after germination. 

The farmer of today not only finds 
new herbicides with which to fight weeds 
but he also has new kinds of sprayers 
with which to apply them. A decade 
ago farmers bought around eight thou- 
sand power sprayers annually. Since 
i948 they have bought from 60 to 100 
thousand of these sprayers annually. 
Most of the power sprayers bought be- 
fore 1945 were built tor tree fruits. 
Now the bulk of them are primarily 
adapted for field crops. Sprayers are 
used, of course, for fighting insects as 
well as weeds. 

Moreover, many of the modern spray- 
ers are of the low-gallonage type. Low- 
gallon sprayers take the same quantity 
of chemicals per acre as other sprayers. 
But the low-gallon type require much 
less water and this is a factor of im- 
portance, especially in the dry areas 
where water often must be hauled long 
distances. 

Chemical weed killers have 
but little in the cotton areas, where con- 
trol of weeds is a much greater prob- 
lem than in other parts of the country, 
but limited studies now under way in- 
dicate the possibility of their becoming 
increasingly important on cotton farms. 
Farmers in all areas can be expected to 
use the new methods of weed control 
when they find them profitable.—W. C. 
Shaw, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, and A. P 
Brodell, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in the Agricultural Situation 
for October, 1951. 


been used 





California Has Pink 
Bollworm Scare 


A stir of activity among Cal- 
ifornia cotton growers and agri- 
cultural experts was caused by the 
finding late in October of pink 
bollworm larvae on a used mechar- 
ical cotton picker brought into 
the state from Texas to help meet 
the shortage of labor in the San 
Joaquin Valley 

Although the larvae were dis- 
covered before the machine was 
sent into a cotton field, the Cal- 
ifornia Agricultural Extension 
Service immediately became con- 
cerned lest other pests should have 
entered the state on other machines 
brought in from Texas. The ma- 
chines were said to have been 
steam cleaned at the point of 
origin, but the California Bureau 
of Plant Quarantine made plans to 
have all machines fumigated be- 
fore they enter that state and 
California cotton producers asked 
the state department of agricul- 
ture to set up a committee to study 
problems which might arise from 
a pink bollworm infestation. 

The pink bollworm has _ never 
before been found in California. 
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World Cottonseed Production 
Rises Sharply for 1951-92 


World cottonseed production during 1951-52 is forecast ten- 
tatively by USDA’s Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations at 
about 16.4 million short tons, based on preliminary estimates 
of lint production. This is 3.2 million tons or 24 percent more 
than last year’s estimate, currently revised to 13.2 million tons, 
but nine percent less than the 18 million-ton record estimated 
for 1937-38. 

The U.S. accounts for 2.8 million tons of the 3.2 million-ton 
increase, leaving a 0.4 million-ton expansion in the remaining 
cotton-producing countries of the world. Production in the 
U.S., which normally represents from 35 to 45 percent of the 
world output, currently is estimated at 6.8 million tons or 68 
percent larger than last year’s small outturn of 4.1 million. 
This year’s cotton acreage was up from 1950 by 60 percent and 
the yield per acre of lint improved somewhat. 

On June 1 USDA announced that price support loans on the 
1951 crop cottonseed would be available at $65.50 per ton for 
basis grade (100) and that in areas where a purchase program 
may be necessary purchases would be made at $61.50 per ton 
basis grade (100) cottonseed. The supports reflect 90 percent 
of a Jan. 15 parity price of $71 a ton for average quality 
seed. 

Mexico’s record output, placed at 636,000 tons or 100,000 
tons larger than last year, came about mainly as a result of 
the sharp acreage increase in the state of Sonora and the 
Mexicali district. Increases also have occurred in Nicaragua 
and El Salvador—to 20,000 and 19,000 tons, respectively. 

European cottonseed production is calculated at 120,000 
tons. Over half of this total—64,000 tons—represents output 
in Greece, where cottonseed is the most important item of oil- 
seed production with the exception of olives. 

Production records of 332,000 and 160,000 tons are esti- 
mated for Turkey and Syria, respectively. Acreage expansion 
—at the expense of acreage to other oilseed crops in cotton- 
growing areas of both countries—-accounts for the large seed 
outturn. 

India’s cottonseed production is expected to approach 1.6 
million tons, larger than last year by 84,000 tons but 1.4 mil- 
lion tons less than the 1935-44 average. Acreage increased 
markedly but unfavorable weather reduced the cotton crop 
below expectations. Pakistan’s outturn is expected to increase 
from 631,000 tons in 1950-51 to 656,000 this year. 

In China cottonseed output may be somewhat larger than 
the 1.3 million tons estimated for 1950-51. Reliable informa- 
tion, however, is lacking. 

Brazil’s production is now calculated at 648,000 tons or 10 
percent. less than last year. Output ~ South Brazil, the bulk 
of which is produced in the state of Sao Paulo, was slightly 
higher than last season, though insect infestation and late 
seasonal rains caused considerable deterioration in the cotton 
crop. Seed output from the cotton crop in North Brazil is ex- 
pected to be down sharply as a result of drought and insect 
damage. 

Argentina may produce around 250,000 tons of seed, or 
some 20,000 tons more than in 1950-51. Cotton growers evi- 
dently desire to increase plantings considerably as a result 
of the highly profitable prices paid in the domestic market. 
However, observers believe that shortages of labor and ma- 
chinery will limit the area planted to cotton to 1.3 million 
acres, which is about 150,000 acres or 14 percent larger than 
a year ago. 

Seed production in Peru appears to have maintained a level 
of about 200,000 tons the past three years. Cottonseed is the 
only source of vegetable oil production of commercial signif- 
icance in Peru. 

African cottonseed output may be some 50,000 tons short 
of the 1950-51 crop. From official estimates of cotton output, 
seed production in Egypt is calculated at 900,000 tons, or a 
decrease of 30,000 tons from last year. Outturn in Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan may be smaller than the 230,000 tons esti- 
mated for 1950-51. No significant changes from last year are 
evident in other cotton-producing countries of Africa. 


Robert Coker Heads Coker Seed Co. 


Robert R. Coker was moved up from vice-president and sec- 
retary to president and treasurer of Coker’s Pedigreed Seed 
Company, Hartsville, S. C., at a directors meeting Nov. 7. He 
succeeds Dr. George J. Wilds, who died Oct. 26. 

J. W. Neely was named vice-president and secretary of the 
company and E. H. Lawton continues as vice-president. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
SPRAYING 


Oberdorfer Farm Pumps are inexpensive today only 
because of the high volume of identical production 
entering 20 clearly defined markets other than agri- 


culture. 


We submit for your examination a hundred well 
known companies in one of these 20 markets which 
have purchased Oberdorfer Pumps in 1951. 


A. D. T. 

Allied Chemical & Dye 

Allis Chalmers 

American Airlines 

American Brass 

American Can 

American Cyanamid 

American Locomotive 

American Monorail 

American Radiator 

Anderson Pritchard Oil 

Ansco 

Barium Reduction 

Bausch & Lomb 

Bethlehem Steel 

Better Packages 
oeing 

Borden 

Bridgeport Brass 

Budd Co. 

Buick 

Carrier Corp. 

Lase 
Celanese Corp. 
Central Foundry 
Chicago Pneumatic 
Chrysler 
Continental Can 
Continental Motors 
Corning Glass 
Cornish Wire 
Cudahy 
Deere & Co. 

De Laval 

Delco 

Detrex 

Distillation Products 
Dupont 

Eastman 

Elgin Sweeper 

Erie Railroad 


isso 
Farrell i 
Fate-Root 

Firestone 

Food Machinery Corp. 
Franklin Transformer 
Gardner Denver 
Garlock 

General Electric 


Gulf Refinin 

Haliburton Oil Well 

Hytron Radio 

Ingersoll Rand 

International Mutoscope 

Jack & Heintz 

Kalamazoo V egetable Parchment 

Libby Owens Ford 

Lily Tulip Cup Corp. 

Link 

Lipe Rollway 

Lisle Corp. 

Moline Tool 

Monsanto 

New Holland Machine 

New Process Gear 

Niles-Bemont-Pond 

Nordberg 

Oil Well Supply 

O'Sullivan Rubber 

Oswego Falls Corp. 

Phillips Petroleum 

Piper Aircraft 

Porter Cable 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 

Procter & Gamb! 

Reytheon 

St. Regis Paper 

Salem 1 

Scientific Filter 

Scott Paper 

Scoville 

Shellmar Products 

Socony 

Solvay Process 

Sperry 

Sun Oil 

Sylvania 

Taylor Instrument 

Tennessee Eastman 
mken 

United Vacuum 

U. S. Hoffman 

U. S. Rubber 

U. S. Steel 

Welch Grape Juice 

Western Electric 

Westinghouse 

John Wood Ltd. 

York 


Dept. CG-5111 Agricultural Pump Division 
Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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OBERDORFER 
SPRAYING PUMPS 
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By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e Mexican Labor Problem Awaits Con- 
gress—One of the first farm problems 
which the 82nd Congress is expected to 
tackle when it returns next January is 
the rather complicated and involved Mex- 
ican farm labor program. New legisla- 
tion will be necessary if the program for 
employment of Mexican nationals is to 
be continued. 

The U.S.- Mexican agreement under 
which Mexican nationals were brought 
in for 1951 crops expires next Feb. 11. 
This agreement appears to have worked 
out fairly satisfactorily to both nations, 
but Mexico has said it will not be re- 
newed until “the wetback problem” is 
solved. 

President Truman has said he will not 
seek renewal until Congress has enacted 
legislation to seal the border against 
wetbacks. Rep. Francis E. Walter, a 
Pennsylvania Democrat, introduced H.R. 
4845 in the session just ended, but the 
bill ran into such opposition that it did 
not get out of committee. 

The Walter bill would provide stiff 
fines and imprisonment for any employer 
who “conceals or harbors” a wetback. 
Immigration and Labor Department of- 
ficials supporting the bill say it is aimed 
not at most farmers but at professional 
smugglers and those who habitually and 
knowingly use wetbacks. 

Both sides in the controversy agree 
that the use of wetbacks is a problem. 
One of the problems is national security. 
Although efforts are made to apprehend 
those with communistic leanings, it is 
known that under the present system the 
door is wide open. The problem becomes 
less acute when crossings are limited to 
legal entry and those coming across can 
be earefully screened. 

e Mexicans Want Labor Kept in Nation 

According to Labor Department offi- 
cials in Washington, most of the opposi- 
tion to putting a tight seal on the Mexi- 
can border is coming from southwestern 
areas where there are the largest number 
of wetbacks. 

Congress pigeonholed an Immigration 
Service request for $6,000,000 to strength- 
en the border patrol and round up those 
in this country illegally. The service es- 
timates illegal entries at close to 40,000 
a month. Many of them, of course, are 
repeaters. 

A House Agriculture Subcommittee is 
reported to have made an investigation, 
principally in Mississippi, Arkansas and 

exas, and prepared a report on the use 
of wetbacks. It is understood that this 
report will not be made public until Con- 
gress returns. 

Most of the pressure for a tighter con- 
trol on the border appears to be orig- 
inating with large cotton growers on the 
Mexican side of the border. They report 
that workers brought from the interior 
skip to work in U.S. fields at higher 
wages, 

e Agricultural Prospects: Similar to 1951 

—Agriculture Department economic fore- 
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casters have taken a long look into 1952 


and come up with the conclusion that, 
so far as farmers are concerned, it wili 
not be much different from 1951. Farm- 
ers, if anything, may not fare quite as 
well next year as they have this year. 

The official opinion, as reflected in the 
official USDA forecasts for next year, 
is that farm prices will level off soon 
and that there won’t be much change, at 
least until 1952 production prospects de- 
velop. 

| Nevertheless, the reports indicate farm- 
ers generally are going to have more 
troubles next year. Production costs, 
which went up 12 percent this year, are 
due to average another five percent high- 
er in 1952. There were 400,000 fewer 
farm workers this year than last, and a 
further decrease is probable in 1952. 

Fertilizer and machinery supplies will 
be, according to official estimates, “short 
of needs.” But Secretary Brannan says 
that, despite these shortages and higher 
costs, he expects to ask for another year 
of all-out farm production. Thinking on 
cotton acreage, as we have reported ear- 
lier, points to a goal of somewhere near 
26 million acres. 
e 1952 Cotton Demand Is Guesswork— 
There still is no positive answer to the 
question: “How strong will cotton prices 


be this winter and next spring?” Both 
government and private agencies are 
searching for an answer, but so far there 
is no agreement. 

The 1951-52 world cotton supply now 
is estimated at 47 million bales, up ap- 
proximately three million bales over a 
year ago. It also is 42 percent greater 
than the record world disappearance of 
33.2 million bales in the past season. 

Cotton officials expect that there will 
be some decrease in world consumption 
this year, but that the drop will be small. 
The decline would, of course, be much 
greater if peace prospects should im- 
prove and military demand should, as a 
result, drop off 

The International Cotton Advisory 
Committee observes that “a fundamental 
factor in the level of consumption this 
season will be the demand for rearma- 
ment purposes without which there would 
be a considerable reduction in textile 
production throughout the world.” 

Europe already has arranged for the 
purchase of more than two million bales 
of U.S. cotton this season. It is expected 
that financing arrangements will be made 
for another 1,500,000 bales. Another 2,- 
500,000 to 2,750,000 bales are expected to 
go to countries outside Europe. These 
estimates, if they prove accurate, would 
leave the U.S. with a carryover of about 
three million bales next August. 


e Farmers Are in Good Financial Shape 
—The Agriculture Department’s annual 
Balance Sheet for Agriculture reveals 
that farmers are now in probably the 
strongest financial position in history. 
But it also shows that farmers have not 
fared better than the rest of the country. 

Farm assets, for example, are esti- 
mated at $143 billion, almost three times 
the 1940 total of $53.8 billion. Take out 
the effect of devaluation of the dollar, 
and they still are about 40 percent better 
off than they were 11 years ago. 

The contrast with 11 years ago is even 
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WITH THE COTTON SUPPLY small in relation to demand, prices received by farm- 
ers reached the highest point on record in April 1951, USDA-BAE reports. Whereas 
the loan rate in December 1949 and January 1950 was higher than the price received 
by farmers, the rate was considerably below the average price for the 1950-51 sea- 
son. During World War II, cotton prices showed a tendency to increase and since 
then have remained well above the prewar level. 
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more striking when it cemes to eom- 
paring quiek assets—cash, bank deposits 
and bonds—with debt. Farmers have 
—_ assets of over $20 billion, against 
ebts totaling $12.8 billion. Eleven years 
ago farm debts were 2% times the quick 
assets. 

The most valuable farm asset is, of 
course, real estate. This jumped from 
$33.6 billion in 1940 to $72.6 billion this 
year. Livestock values climbed 33 percent 
in 1950 to reach a total of $17.5 billion, 
more than three times the 1940 figures. 
The other major asset is machinery and 
motor vehicles. The extent of farm mech- 
anization is revealed by the jump from 
$3 billion in 1940 to $15.5 billion this 
year. Taking into account inflation, the 
number of machines in use more than 
doubled during the 11-year period. 


e Soils Scientist to Head SCS—The Soil 
Conservation Service will have a new 
chief on Nov. 15, the first change since 
SCS was created by Congress in 1935. 
Dr. R. M. Salter will succeed Dr. Hugh 
Bennett. 

Dr. Salter is a soils scientist and one 
of the nation’s top agronomists. His back- 
ground suggests an increased emphasis 
on the scientific approach to the soil 
problem. He says he plans to emphasize 
pasturage, crop rotation and other meas- 
ures designed to rebuild soil fertility. 

Commenting on the ACP program, Dr. 
Salter says he thinks the program for 
financial as well as technical aid is basic- 
ally sound, but that he will insist on a 
dollar’s worth of conservation for every 
ACP dollar spent. The inference was 
that he does not want to mix politics 
and soil conservation. 

Dr. Salter insists that he does not plan 
to push for greater federal control over 


conservation. He thinks that if a proper 
educational and technical assistance pro- 
gram is carried out, farmers, the 
soil conservation districts and the states 
will carry a greater portion of the re- 
sponsibility. 


Meeting Nov. 17 to Discuss 
Ginners Price Ceilings 


A meeting of Office of Price Stabili- 
zation officials with members of the 
ginning and crushing industries and 
trade association officials will be held 
in Dallas on Nov. 17 to iron out some 
of the difficulties in the current formula. 
The meeting will be held in the Fifth 
Floor Board Room of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce Building beginning at 
10 a.m. 

A Beltwide meeting is scheduled to 
be held in New Orleans early in January 
to draw up revised regulations for the 
entire ginning industry. 

The following have been invited to 
attend the Dallas meeting: W. O. 
Fortenberry, Lubbock, president of the 
Texas Cotton Ginng¢rs’ Association and 
the National Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion; W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, 
Ark., executive vice-president of the Ar- 
kansas-Missouri Ginners Association 
and the National association; Jay C. 
Stilley, Dallas, executive vice-president 
of the Texas association; S. N. Reed, 
O’Brien, vice-president of the Texas 
association; Gordon W. Marks, Jack- 
son, Miss., secretary of the Louisiana- 
Mississippi Cotton Ginners’ Association; 
E. F. Czichos, Dallas; Tom Simmons, 
Quanah, Texas; C. L. Walker, Jr., 
Temple, Texas; Jack Mills, Stamford, 





Not All Have Passed On 


In describing the old photograph 
reproduced in our Oct. 13 issue, 
showing some of the members of the 
old Interstate Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers Association who attended the 
1903 annual convention in Mem- 
phis, we said that, so far as we 
knew, all of those pictured had 
passed on. 

Happily, our information was 
incorrect, and we know now that 
at least one of those oldtimers is 
still living. He is Edward A. Eve, 
Number 68 in the photograph, who 
is living at Beaufort, S. C. We 
learned this from Thomas Ancrum, 
manager of The Southern Cotton 
Oil Company at Camden, S. C., 
who is Mr. Eve’s brother-in-law. 
If any of our readers know of 
others in the picture who are still 
living we hope they will let us 
know who they are. 











Texas; Cleve Tandy, Los Fresnos, Texas; 
Ennis Moss, Roaring Springs, Texas; 
Nolan Barmore, Loraine, Texas; H. Q. 
Sharp, Mercedes, Texas; Walter Evans, 
Jr., Lorena, Texas: R. K. Phillips, Sugar- 
land, Texas; Maurice Goodwin, Afton, 
Texas; Jerome Jalufka, Robstown, 
Texas; Robert L. Horton, Abilene, 
Texas; B. T. Juvenal, Vernon, Texas; 
and R. Haughton, Dallas. 


100 
were 


e Only 16 out of every 
persons in the U.S. last year 


farmers. 





e SPEED 

e SAFETY 

e CLEANLINESS 

e LOW FIRST COST 

e LOW OPERATING COST 

e LOW UPKEEP 
CREATES GOOD WILL 

e SAVES LABOR 

Here’s an unloader that means real 

savings. Its Patented Control valve 

does away with all wasted power 

- . + unloading is accomplished 

quicker with a minimum of power. 

Simplified construction and count- 


less improvements mean dollars 
saved in repair, unkeep and labor. 


Box 1093 





PHELPS PNEUMATIC STANDARD UNLOADER 


ALL THE FEATURES YOU’VE WANTED 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY COMPANY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Phone 2-1314 
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RATES: Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—One French 4 cage screw press with 
five high 72” all-jacketed cooker, hypoid drive. 
One double box, all steel] Continental up-packing 
linter press and EJ tramper. One set 60” French 
five high crushing rolls, two bottom rolls roller- 
bearing, bottom roll 18”, four top 16”. Rolls have 
been reground and top roll corrigated.—Sproles 
& Cook Machinery Co., 151 Howell St., Dallas, 
Texas, PRospect 5958 











FOR SAL E—72 85” eookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and dise 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baleing presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pheumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it. V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas 








OIL MILL EQU IP MENT nts SALE—Anderson 
Expellers, French screw presses, cookers, dryers, 
—P ittoc k and Associates, ‘Gien Riddle, Pa. 


Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—3 rebuilt 80-saw Murray gins, never 
been used. In factory crates. A bargain if you 
need three gins same as new.—Farmers Cotton 
Oil Company, Wilson, N. Cc. 





5-80 Lummus air “blast gin, , with all 
-Write Box E, Goliad, Texas. 


FOR § SAL E 
equipment.- 


ALL STEEL GIN BUILDINGS, any size. For 
immediate delivery in Texas.—Marvin R. Mitchell 
Construction Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, Texas, 
Phone RAndolph 5615. 

FOR SALE—Lummus cotton gin in A-l shape. 
Cheap, real bargain. Late model, has 3-80 stand. 
Novacek & Dubcak, Route 2, Caldwell, Texas 








All metal cotton gin, good condition. 
Building 90’ x 24’ in sections. 5-80 stands, 18-shelf 
dryers, seed sterilizer, Hardwicke-Etter press, 22’ 
scales, 4-drum airline cleaner, 5-drum Hardwicke- 
Etter cleaner, Howe bale scale.—Wood-High Coop. 
Gin, Route 1, Inez, Texas. Phone Victoria 3516W3 
or 351 (ws. 


FOR SAL E. 


G INN VERS —Whe on in need oa mac ehinery or power 

call us first. We have many items of new and 
reconditioned equipment in stock, ready for prompt 
shipment.--R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hack- 


Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—4-80 saw Murray air blast ball bear- 
ing stands, lint flue, roller bearing shafting split 
steel pulleys, 72” metal lined condensor, Stacy 
dropper. 35 and 40” fans, seed elevator, Murray 
Triplex pump, press with Cameron Tramper and 
Holtby device. Murray steel belt conveyor, new 
saws. All formerly a complete battery of a two 
battery outfit. Also four V-belt Mitchell Special 
extractor, cleaner, feeders. Serial number 18937 
up. All stored at Wylie, Texas. To complete this 
to a modern drier system have a deferred order 
with John E. Mitchell Co. for 4-section, Jembo 
Unit, conveyor distributor and 2-M gas heater. 
At present have 160 h.p. LeRoi gas engine, ex- 
cellent condition.—Contact owner, G. E. Drewery, 
819 Cotton Exchange Bldg., Dallas, Texas, night 
phone LAkeside 110. 


FOR SALE—Never was ‘peewee time to buy Rio 
Grande Valley gins _— wee5 Have some real 
bargains.—Call or wr M. M. Phillips, Phones 
3-1171 or 83-3914, P. 0. on 1288, Corpus Christi, 
‘exas. 





Two Murray three-drum cleaners, 
one with boll breaker. One urray automatic 
tramper up-press, steel bound, ram and casing. 
New Model Gin, Covington, Tenn. 


FOR SALE 








__ Equipment Wanted 


OIL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE: Cookers berry St., Tel. 2-8141, 
Pumps — Presses — Cylinders — Heads — 
Columns — Formers — Accumulators — Hydrau- 
lic Pumps — Hot Cake Cutters and Strippers - 
Cake Bin Feeders — Filter Presses, 32x32 with 49 
Plates — Electric Motors, 15 to 150 h.p. with 
starters — Shaft Coupling and Pulleys — 30” — 





I lave bought the ‘B. i. Aderhold Gin WANTED~—-Four 56” Standard Mitchell Units. 
Lot at Georgetown, Texas, and will Val Verde Gin, Route 1, Holland, Texas. 

I am stocking lot with hiceniemapdi — 

all steel machinery, separators, bur machinery, p 

condensers, gin stands, conveyor distributors, dry- WANTED—Experienced gin owner, operator, cot- 
36” Chandler Hullers — Post and Pillow Block ers, burners, bearings, conveyor shafting, hangers, ton buyer and farmer wants to buy small interest 
Ball Bearings — Conveyor Heads and Hangers — ~- pulleys, belting; fans—-all sizes. My portable a a Mee pnw Rinne Rang Ay ao yb an 
Enelosed Right Angle Drives — Elevator Belts, trucks will overhaul your plant or install all ma- piant <p sg sie operation. ws furnish refer- 
Buckets, Sproekets and Chain — Carver Lint chinery bought from me. All machinery will be ©MC®S_0f any Kind upon request.—W rite Box “RJ , 
Tailing Beater and Shaker.—Write, wire or phone overhauled and refinished and ready for inspection c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 151 Howell by the 15th of January. We will hold your selec- Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 


Street, Dallas, Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. tion of machinery for a reasonable deposit. 24 
years in cotton gin maintenance. Buying steel ma- 
Oneal Spencer, “Cotton Gin Mainte- 


NOTICE 
Machinery 
continue to operate same. 











chinery. 


Personnel Ads 


Economy nance,’ Georgetown, Texas, Box 204, or contact 


FOR SALE--106- and 176-saw linters, Helm Jumbo 
pellet machine, French sereening tank, 
boilers ’. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 


Worth, _Texas 





Fort Georgetown Oil Mill. 

cotton gin man capable of 
must be able to produce 
Murray and Gullett gins. 
Must be sober, honest, reliable and be able to 
maintain good will with gin managers.—Write 
“ML”, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED at once 
erection, repairs and 
good samples, mostly 


FOR SALE One complete 4-80 gin, 
engine power. Now in operation but insufficient 
trade or sale? Classified ads in the “Press” are cotton raised to justify continued operation.—Write 
read by ginners and oil millers from California to Box “FS”, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
the Carolinas, every-other-Saturday Box 444, Dallas, Texas. Box 


E L E CT we 5 C ¥ OT i} R S Sales-Technical Personnel 


Sales — Repairs For Vegetable Oil 


To better serve the Southwest cotton industry we now pick up and deliver FREE any Due to a 
equipment for sale or repair. Don’t be shut down! Call us and we will deliver a loan 
motor to your plant free while we repair your equipment in our shop. 

To further our aim to give fast and dependable service, we have estab- 
lished a motor repair shop at Harlingen, Texas. 

Take advantage of factory-trained men, large copper wire availability, expert machin- 
ists, accurate balancing and testing equipment. Our facilities are as close as your telephone, 
and no more expensive than if done in your city. 

Partial list of motors we have for immediate delivery : 

300 hp. 3/60 /2300/600 rpm, slip ring ~125 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 

250 hp. 8 /60/440/600 rpm, slip ring —125 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

200 hp. 3/60 /2200/900 rpm, slip ring —100 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 

200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring —100 hp. 3/60 /220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 

150 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring . 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 

150 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring . 3/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 

125 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 5 hp. 3/60 /220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 

Fan and Press Pump motors and all. other ratings in stock. 


CALL ON US — DAY OR NIGHT — ANYWHERE 


Comat starting equipment available for above motors. 
Free rental while we repair your motors. 


W. M. SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone HUnter 2801 Phone 3905 
DALLAS TEXAS HARLINGEN 


with LeRou 


Do you have some gin or oil mill equipme nt for 








large expansion program the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, corn 
and soybean processor, has the following 
openings in its Oil Sales Division: 


1. Assistant Refined Oil Sales 
Manager— 


Applicant must have sales experience in 
edible and industrial oils or related fields. 
Technical background preferred. 


2. Technical Field Supervisor— 


Applicant must be graduate chemist with 
refined oil experience. Ph.D. preferred but 
not essential. Will work as technical ad- 
visor for Oil Sales Division and liaison 
with company research department. Must 
understand sales problems. 


= 0 19 


te to 


= 


Address communications to 


M. J. LONGBONS, Manager, Oil 
Sales Division, A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Ill. Replies 
confidential. 
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COMPETENT Texas ginner now with permanent 
year-round job desires, for good reason, to make 
change. Qualifications: Over twenty years experi- 
ence managing, maintaining, operating gins. Fa- 
miliar with accounting practices. Can build build- 
ings and install machinery by blue print or from 
experience. Interested in connection with large 
plant or string of plants willing to pay good 
salary to get able management. Address Box 
“SE”, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oi] Mill Press, 
Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas 


McDaniel, Hays in Council 
Field Service Shifts 


Charles E. McDaniel of San Antonio 
this week was named Mississippi Valley 
area supervisor of the National Cotton 
Council’s Field Service. 

With headquarters in Memphis, Mr. 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


ALL STEEL BUILDINGS for cotton industry— 
warehouses, cottonseed houses and gin buildings 

Marvin R. Mitchell Construction Co., 1220 Rock 
Island, Dallas, Texas. Phone RA-5615. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of guod, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services FIRST. Contact your nearest 
branch. 
FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
power units in stock, all sizes. Sales, parts and 
service, day or night.--Fort Worth Machinery Co., 
913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas 


machinery and stock for 
Roller, double riveting 


FOR SALE—Complete 
making spliced cotton ties: 

press, bundling table, 1,000 Ibs. Rivets, 75,000 ibs 
Ties, 10,000 Ibs. Buckles. This is a high production 
outfit.Witten Lron & Metal Company, Box 35, 
Gastonia, N. C 








Catherine Williams to Be 
Maid’s Tour Manager 


Catherine Williams of Memphis, 
Tenn., a member of the National Cot- 
ton Council’s public relations staff, will 
serve as tour manager for the 1952 
Maid of Cotton, Ed Lipscomb, director 


CHARLES E. MeDANIEL 


McDaniel’s territory will take in the 
states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkan- 


of sales promotion and public relations, 
has. announced. 

In her new capacity, Miss Williams 
will accompany the new Cotton Maid 


sas, Tennessee, and cotton-growing coun- 
ties in Missouri, Kentucky, and Illinois. 

The new Mississippi Valley area super- 
visor has been with the Council since 


1946 and, prior to his promotion, had 
served as South Texas field representa- 
tive. He succeeds W. Kemper Bruton, 
who left the Council to become executive 
vice-president of both the Arkansas- 
Missouri Ginners Association and the 


on her six-month journey as fashion and 
goodwill envoy for cotton. She _ will 
handle fashion show arrangements and 
department liaison, press and radio con- 
tacts, and the general operation of the 
tour. 


Down 1,160,000 Bales 


NOVEMBER 1 COTTON REPORT 


The Nov. 1 crop forecast of 15,771,000 bales released by the U.S. Crop Reporting Board Nov. 8 
is 1,160,000 bales, or seven percent, below the Oct. 1 forecast. Most of the decline in prospective pro- 
duction occurred in areas where the crop was later than usual and where severe drouth prevailed during 
August and September. Insect damage was heavier than expected in many areas 

‘he forecast for Texas is 500,000 bales less than indicated a month earlier. Large decreases also 
are shown in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi. Average lint yield per acre 
for the U.S. is indicated at 265.2 pounds, compared with the 1950 yield of 248.7 pounds and the 10- 
year average of 265.9 pounds 

Following shows in tabulation the USDA report on the cotton crop as of Nov. 1, 
comparisons by states: 





with previous 


Cc. D E F 
270,000 
5,000 
170,000 
410,000 
510,000 
125,000 
14,000 


$30,000 
19,000 
635,000 


330,000 
18,000 
600,000 
870,000 
940,000 
550,000 
$2,000 
940,000 
,650,000 
50,000 
770,000 
500,000 
300,000 
290,000 
820,000 
800,000 
11,000 


Missouri 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
California 

All Other States 


30,000 
975,000 580,000 
1,800,000 ,340,000 
1,600,000 ,105,000 
£00,000 30,000 
580,000 
4,800,000 
300,000 95, 110, 
820,000 428,000 188,428 
1,800,000 880,000 658,090 
8,000 


12.000 2,685 


United States 5,771,000 16,931,000 9,945,000 10,021,664 8,389,303 


Same as of Oct. 1, 1951. C 
Same as of Oct. 1, 1 
1951. G- 


A.—Lint yield per acre indicated as of Nov. 1, 1951. B 
ton production as of Nov. 1 in 500-pound gross weight bales. D 
as of Nov. 1, 1950. F.—Ginnings in running bales, linters not included, as of Nov. 1, 
as of Oct. 18, 1951 


Indicated cot- 
951. E.—Same 
Same 
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National Cotton Ginners’ Association. 

A native of Georgia, Mr. McDaniel is 
a graduate of the University of Georgia 
School of Law. During World War II he 
served overseas as a major in the Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

Thomas F. Hays, Charlotte, N. C., 
field representative for North Carolina, 
will become South Texas field repre- 
sentative, effective Nov. 15, succeeding 
Mr. McDaniel. His headquarters will 
be in Corpus Christi. 

Mr. Hays is a native of St. Louis, 
a graduate of Vanderbilt University, and 
a World War II Navy veteran. 


1950-51 Soybean Crushings 
Are Largest of Record 


Crushing of soybeans for oil October 
1950 through September 1951 were 
nearly 30 percent above the previous 
record, totaling 252 million bushels. Ex- 
ports of nearly 28 million bushels were 
more than double those for 1949-50 

Supplies of soybeans for 1951-52, 
from present indications, will amount to 
275 million bushels, or the second larg- 
est of record. Farm prices of soybeans 
last season averaged $2.81 per bushel, 
which was 64 cents higher than the 
previous season. 

A crop of 271 million bushels of soy- 
beans was indicated by Oct. 1 con- 
ditions. This would be the second high- 
est of record, exceeded only by last 
year’s 287 million bushels. The 1940-49 
average is 179 million bushels. Indicated 
yield of 20.7 bushels per acre is above 
average but 0.9 bushels below last year. 
The soybean acreage for harvest as 
beans in 1951 was estimated at 13,102,- 
000 acres, or slightly less than last year. 


Dr. L. B. Parsons Is New 


Lever Research Director 

Promotion of Dr. L. B. Parsons to 
be director of research and development 
for Lever Brothers Co. has been an- 
nounced by W. H. Burkhart, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of production. 

Dr. Parsons joined Lever Brothers as 
a research supervisor in 1939 and served 
successively as chief chemist, manager 
of basic research laboratories, and assist- 
ant director of research and develop- 
ment. He will continue to be located at 
the Lever research laboratories in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


W. P. Ritenberry, Former 


Ginner, Dies in Arkansas 

Funeral services for William P. Riten- 
berry, 75, former employe at the Huck- 
aby Gin in Lake City, Ark., were held 
Nov. 7 at Lake City. Mr. Ritenberry suf- 
fered a heart attack in 1949. 

Survivors include three daughters, 
Mrs. W. L. Snow of Lunsford, Ark., 
Mrs. Ardell Ketchum of Laverne, Calif., 
and Mrs. Nile Wilson of Toledo, Ohio; 
a stepdaughter, Mrs. Bonnie Rhodes of 
Memphis, Tenn.; and a sister, Mrs. May 
Hess of Paragould, Ark. 


Postel Opens New Plant 


A third soybean processing plant, lo- 
cated at Norris City, Ill., has been put 
into operation by J. W. Huegely and 
John W. Cripe, operators of the Ph. H. 
Postel Milling Co. soybean plants at 
Mascoutah and Nashville, Ill. 
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Farmers Have $4.75 Cash 
Now for Every $1 in 1940 


A USDA farm finance expert in- 
dicates that farmers have been holding 
about $4.75 in cash and savings this 
year for every dollar they had in 1940. 

Roy J. Burroughs of USDA’s Finance 
Division told an outlook conference in 
Washington this week that this ready 
money could pay off all farm debts and 
still leave a balance of nearly $7,000,- 
000,000. 

In 1940 it was a different story, he 
said. Debts then amounted to almost 
$2.50 for every dollar in the bank or in 
cash. 

How much good do these available 


dollars do the American farmer? 

Inflation complicates the answer, 
USDA points out. The farmer can buy 
more than he could in 1940, but he can’t 
buy as much as the dollar increase 
shows. Despite the big gains in cash and 
savings, such money will buy only a 
little more than twice as much as it 
would in prewar days. 

Similarly, farmers netted about three 
times as much last year as they did in 
1940, but they could buy only one and a 
half times as much in goods. 

Farmers now can buy from one and 
a half to two times as much with 
today’s income, cash and savings as they 
could with what they had 11 years ago. 

There’s another bright side to the 








LOCKETT “140” 


P. O. BOX 1579 








VERNON, TEXAS 


"“STORMPROOF No. 1” 
Most Profitable 
COTTONS 

For Yous - 


LOCKETT SEED CO. 
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Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America's Salads. 
. . . More popular every day 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and 
biscuits! 


Snowdrift 


Pure vegetable shortening ... 
Emulsorized for quick-method 
cakes . . . makes digestible, 
good-tasting fried foods. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 
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picture. A farmer’s biggest assets are 
such things as land, buildings, livestock 
and machinery. And these are not in- 
cluded in the estimates of cash and 
savings. 

Another important thing tempers the 
farm finance picture. The cash and sav- 
ings and net income figures lump all 
farmers together, although every farmer 
knows of others in dire poverty or with 
considerable wealth. 


Allied Mills Advances 
Murphy and Griffin 


Advancement of two long-term execu- 
tives of Allied Mills, soybean oil mill 
operator with headquarters in Chicago, 
Ill., was announced last week. L. T. 
Murphy, vice-president in charge of 
production and plant operation, was 
elected to the firm’s board of directors 
and E. D. Griffin, general sales manger, 
was named vice-president. 

Mr. Murphy has been with Allied 
Mills and predecessor companies for 30 
years, much of this time at Omaha, 
Neb., as plant manager before he was 
made vice-president five years ago. Mr. 
Griffin has been in the firm’s sales de- 
partment for 25 years. 





1952 Feeding Practices 
Bulletin Is Ready 


In commenting on the “1952 
Feeding Practices,” just off the 
press, NCPA Educational Service 
Director A. L. Ward points out 
that the illustrations of champion 
livestock and poultry in the bulletin 
will be of interest to oil mill custo- 
mers and help to increase their 
interest in the feeding information 
the bulletin contains. 

The 1952 edition of this widely 
accepted booklet is dedicated “to 
the men and institutions that de- 
veloped modern breeds, and to 
those who strive today to breed 
better livestock and poultry.” 

“As the world has contributed 
its best bloodlines to the United 
States,” the foreword reads, 
“Americans have developed new 
types and breeds of livestock and 
poultry adapted to modern needs 
of the farm, the ranch and the 
market. 

“Combined with progressive 
management and feeding, this 
breeding has made the production 
of meat and milk, eggs, wool and 
mohair more profitable for those 
who live on the land. It has given 
the United States abundant food 
and clothing, and its leadership in 
the animal and poultry industries.” 

Oil mills are urged to order a 
supply of the “1952 Feeding Prac- 
tices” for distribution to their cus- 
tomers, county agents, vocational 
and veterans agriculture teachers 
and others. Copies are available 
from the Educational Service of- 
fices at 618 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas, and 521 Grand Theatre 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Price is $10 
er hundred, plus shipping costs. 
envelopes for mailing the Sulletin 
are 40 cents per hundred. 
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but Skellysolve delivered! 


is that their Skellysolve was shipped as ordered—and 
arrived on time to keep production going! 


“Doc’’ MacGee says: Ask any Skellysolve customer 
how he fared during the Great Flood of 1951. He'll 
tell you that in spite of one of the greatest disasters 
in recent history, Skellysolve “delivered the goods.” 
No production line stoppages because of solvent 
shortages! 


Fact is, not one single customer suffered a shortage 
of Skellysolve—even though rail facilities in Kansas 
City, Topeka, Manhattan and many other places were 
almost completely under water. 


How the Skelly organization kept Skellysolve ship- 
ments going to their destinations during those excit- 
ing days would make a story that could fill a book. 
But to Skelly customers, the only story that matters 


From strategically located supply centers 
e«. by tank car, tank truck, drums... 
depend on 
SKELLYSOLVE 
SUPPLY 


What's behind that almost superhuman performance? 
An organization with over 20 years of pioneering 
and specialized experience in solvents. Strategically 
located bulk plants. And flexible, optional methods 
of delivery. For instance, in several emergencies when 
rail lines were out, Skellysolve was delivered by tank 
truck—or shipped in drums by truck transport. If one 
didn’t work—the other did. 


MORAL: If you depend on your solvent supply to keep 


you going regardless of weather or disasters, it will 
pay you to use Skellysolve! 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Outlook Report 


Fats, Oils, Oilseeds 
Prices, Production 





gw Cottonseed production in 1951 
will be largest since 1937; soy- 
bean crop estimated second larg- 
est in history; peanut production 
down from 1950. 


Prices of fats and oils, in general, 
began the marketing year Oct. 1, 1951 
at about the same level as a year earlier, 


USDA-BAE reports. However, last year 
prices advanced sharply from October 
1950 through February 1951. No such 
advance is anticipated this year. Pros- 
pective supplies are large enough to 
maintain consumption and exports at 
high levels and still increase ending- 
stocks of most food fats above the rel- 
atively low level prevailing on Oct. 1, 
1951. Domestic disappearance of fats 
and oils in the past year was high and 
is expected to so continue in 1951-52. 

Total exports in the past year were 
at a record level, totaling 2,173 million 
pounds for the 11-month period, October 
1950-August 1951, compared with 1,895 
million pounds a year earlier. This in- 
cluded 584 million pounds of lard and 
698 million pounds of soybean oil and 
the oil-equivalent of soybeans and 457 
million pounds of inedible tallow and 





STAR 
COMET 
DREADNAUGHT 


Box 1098 
Savannah 


DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 





SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Closely-woven, strong, uniform, protective. Made from clean, 
bright bags never used before for cotton. 


Three well-known, popular brands: 
—weighing about 1% lbs. 
—weighing about 1% Ibs. 
—weighing about 2 lbs. 


Other weights are also available 


A big cotton crop is expected this year—and it may be difficult 
to get good bagging in sufficient quantity. 


Write, wire or phone us today! 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


Box 690 
New Orleans 
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greases. Exports o1 fats and oils in 1951- 
52 again will be large. 

On the basis of Oct. 1 crop esti- 
mates and other indications, the total 
domestic output of fats and oils in the 
year which began Oct. 1, 1951, will be 
at a record level of about 12.8 billion 
pounds compared with an estimate of 
nearly 12.4 billion pounds a year earlier 
(including the oil equivalent of exported 
soybeans, flaxseed, and peanuts for 
crushing abroad). A decline in output 
of linseed oil and butter will be more 
than offset by increases in other fats 
and oils. Output of edible vegetable oils 
may be nearly 10 percent greater than 
a year earlier. 


e Soybeans—The 1951 crop of soybeans, 
estimated Oct. 1 at 271 million bushels, 
is smaller than last year’s record crop 
but substantially greater than for any 
other year. Prices to farmers for 1951 
crop soybeans are being supported at a 
national average of $2.45 per bushel 
compared with $2.11 the previous year. 
The mid-September price received by 
farmers was $2.59 per bushel. The price 
to farmers probably will average near 
this level. The season average price last 
year was $2.45 per bushel. 


e Cottonseed — Production of cottonseed 
in 1951 is calculated at 6,845,000 tons 
(based on Oct. 8 cotton report), 68 per- 
cent larger than the 1950 crop and the 
largest since 1937. Prices to farmers 
for 195l-crop cottonseed are being sup- 
ported by loans at $65.50 per ton and 
by direct purchases at $61.50 per ton, 
basis grade (100). In addition, &cc will 
purchase cottonseed products at stip- 
ulated prices from crushers who pay 
producers the loan rate for their cot- 
tonseed. Prices to producers through 
October were near the support level, but 
below last year’s season average price 
of $86.40 per ton. 


e Peanuts—Production of 1951 crop pea- 
nuts is estimated at 1.7 billion pounds, 
335 million less than the year before. 
Beginning stocks, however, are substan- 
tially greater than on the same date a 
year earlier, so total supplies will not 
be down as much as is indicated by the 
drop in production. Prices to farmers 
for 1951 crop quota peanuts are being 
supported at a schedule of prices based 
on a national average of 11.53 cents 
per pound compared with 10.8 cents a 
year earlier. Prices received by farmers 
in mid-September averaged 11.0 cents 
per pound. Edible use of peanuts may 
increase slightly in 1951-52. The surplus 
for crushing and export may be consider- 
ably smaller than in 1950-51. 


e Flaxseed — Reflecting a substantial 
drop in yield, output of flaxseed in 1951 
may total 32.3 million bushels, seven mil- 
lion less than the year before. Total 
disappearance of flaxseed and linseed 
oil in 1951-52 is expected to be over 50 
percent greater than production, neces- 
sitating a material reduction in stocks 
of flaxseed and some reduction in the 
large government stocks of linseed oil 
available at the beginning of the season. 
Prices to farmers for 1951-crop flax- 
seed are being supported at $2.65 per 
bushel, farm basis. It was announced in 
September that 1952-crop flaxseed will 
be supported at $3.77 per bushel, farm 
basis. Market prices in October indicate 
that producers were receiving about 
$3.85 per bushel. Prices are expected to 
remain well above the 1951 support 
level for the rest of this season. 
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BPI Reviews 50 Years of 
USDA Plant Research 


In observance of its 50 years of work 
in plant science, USDA’s Bureau of 
Plant Industry paused long enough last 
month to hold a three-day seminar de- 
voted to looking back on what has been 
accomplished during those 50 years and 
looking ahead toward what future re- 
search may bring. 

Speakers pointed out that since the 
establishment of the bureau in 1901 the 
present-day organic fungicides and in- 
secticides have been developed, along 
with better equipment with which to 
apply them, discovery of plant viruses 
and other diseases, and progress in find- 
ing controls for many of them. Other 
research has included the development 
of disease resistant varieties, hybridiza- 
tion of certain vegetables, use of plant 
growth regulators, improvement of 
storage and marketing practices. 

Looking forward, Dr. L. J. Stadler, 
USDA geneticist at the University of 
Missouri, told how advancing knowledge 
of heredity is making it possible for 
scientists to manufacture crop plants to 
order, particularly the new technique of 
synthesizing new hybrids from species 
with widely varying chromosome pat- 

through “cumulative hybridiza- 


turist, reviewed research under way on 
using chemicals to increase the number 
of plant chromosomes to produce im- 
proved varieties. 

The need for international coopera- 
tion in the search for plant germ plasm 
resistant to diseases was underscored by 


D. H. A. Rodenhiser, USDA pathol- 
ogist, who believes American scientists 
should give more attention to plant 
diseases in foreign countries which are 
potential threats to U.S. crops. 

Dr. S. B. Hendricks, USDA soil chem- 
ist, described studies using radioisotopes 
which are giving researchers a better 
understanding of how various mineral 
elements affect plant growth. 


Insecticide Outlook to Be 
Topic at Meeting 


Will sufficient insecticides and equip- 
ment to apply them be available to cot- 
ton farmers in 1952? 

That is one of the questions insecti- 
cide industry and agricultural leaders 
will try to answer at the fifth annual 
Cotton Insect Contrel Conference at the 
Hotel Peabody in Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 

-o. 

Discussions on the outlook for neces- 
sary raw materials and production pros- 
pects for insecticides are listed for the 
opening session. State and federal en- 
tomologists attending the two-day meet- 
ing sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council will review progress in cotton 
insect control during 1951 and will point 
up specific research needs. A _ special 
panel discussion on research highlights 
in 1951 is scheduled. 

How to apply insecticides most ef- 
fectively, control of the pink bollworm 
and safety precautions to be observed 
in use of insecticides are among subjects 
to be studied. 

Most of the program for the second 
day of the conference will be concerned 


with educational activities in connection 
with cotton insect control, with accent 
on farm and community experiences. 

Entomologists from all the principal 
cotton-producing states where insects 
are a major problem, representatives of 
agricultural chemical manufacturing 
concerns, federal workers in cotton in- 
sect control, as well as cotton industry, 
Extension Service, experiment station 
and land grant college leaders, will at- 
tend the conference. 


USDA Moves Bennett, 


Salter and Moseman 


Changes in the heads of two USDA 
divisions follow the announcement by 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan that 
Dr. Hugh H. Bennett has been appointed 
a special assistant to the Secretary in 
charge of conservation and _ resource 
matters. 

Dr. Robert M. Salter has been named 
to succeed Dr. Bennett as chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service, effective 
about Nov. 15, and Dr. A. H. Moseman 
will succeed Dr. Salter as chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering. 


India Ups Import Quota 


The government of India has an- 
nounced a 1951-52 import quota of 900,- 
000 bales (of 500 pounds) for U.S. 
cotton. This is nearly triple the record 
1949-50 imports from the U.S. of 312,- 
000 bales and considerably higher than 
total imports of about 800,000 bales from 
all sources in 1950-51. 





Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and the open end (long 
length) V-Belting, in rolls, are now being used by 
the cotton gin manufacturers on their new gins as 


original equipment. 


Replacement parts can be obtained from your 
cotton gin manufacturer or your local supply house. 


belton superior bagging 
°F Sw, 
the best protection 


against handling — 
and weather 


a 


2 Ib. weight—21 Ibs. TARE 


Bulletin V-211 gives complete details. A copy 


mailed on request. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company 


4632 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Illinois 


Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Stee! Belt todeg for flat 
4 an ission belts and FLEXCO Beit 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 
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Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 


ELTON BAGGING CO. 





Effect of Spacing and Fertilizer on 





Boll Production and Cotton Yield 
On Houston Black Clay at Temple 


By R. J. HERVEY, F. L. FISHER and J. R. JOHNSTON* 


XPERIMENTAL results on a Houston 

black clay soil near Temple, Texas, 
during 1950 indicate that plant population 
not only affects the yields of seed cotton, 
but it also may affect the shape of the 
plants and number of bolls per plant. 
Closer plant spacing may provide the 
means for increasing cotton yields in the 
Blacklands and possibly increase the re- 
sponse of this crop to mineral fertilizers, 
since closely-spaced plants should feed 
more intensively on soil nutrients. 

Because of the increasing importance 
of mechanical harvesting in the Black- 
lands, a plant shape is needed which will 
permit the machine to operate more ef- 
ficiently. Close spacing of the plants ap- 
pears to provide a partial solution to this 
problem. 

A factorial experiment with two rates 
of nitrogen (N) (0 and 30 pounds per 
acre), two rates each of phosphoric acid 
(P.0;) and potash (K:O) (0 and 60 
pounds per acre), and three plant spac- 
ings, (5.5, 8.38 and 11.4 inches between 
plants), with three replications, was 
started in the spring of 1950, with Em- 
pire WR cotton. The materials used to 
supply the plant nutrients were am- 
monium nitrate, 33.5 percent N, super- 
phosphate, 20 percent P.O;, and muriate 
of potash, 60 percent K.O. The test plot 
had been seeded to Hubam sweetclover 
(fertilized with 40 pounds of P.O; per 
acre) in 1949. 

Fertilizers had no significant effect on 
the quantity of seed cotton produced or 
the number of bolls per plant. Nitrogen 
significantly increased boll size, reduc- 
ing the number of bolls required to pro- 
duce a pound of seed cotton from 69.2 
to 63.4 (Table 1). Analysis of variance 
of all data in this fertilizer-spacing ex- 
periment shows that none of the inter- 


*Respectively, assistant plant pathologist, Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas; instruc- 
tor, Department of Agronomy, College Station, 
Texas; and assistant director, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, formerly superintendent, 
Blackland Experiment Station. Reprinted from 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station Progress 
Report No, 1401 


actions was significant except that of 
N x K on number of bolls per plant. Both 
nitrogen and potash, when used alone, 
significantly increased the number of 
bolls per plant, but when applied in com- 
bination they significantly reduced the 
number of bolls per plant. 

Spacing had a highly significant ef- 
fect on both the number of bolls per 
plant and the yield of seed cotton per 
acre (Table 1). The three spacings, 5.5, 
8.3 and 11.4 inches, used in this experi- 


,ment gave approximately 29,000, 19,000 


and 14,000 plants per acre, respectively. 
As the plant population increased, the 
number of bolls per plant decreased. This 
relationship gives a highly significant 
negative correlation of r—-.897 (70 de- 
grees of freedom). The correlation be- 
tween plant population and pounds of 
seed cotton per acre was r=0.433 (70 
degrees of freedom), which is also high- 
ly significant. The 5.5-inch spacing of 
plants increased the yield of seed cotton 
over the 11.4-inch spacing by 174 pounds. 

Spacing did not significantly affect the 
size of the bolls. The greater yields ob- 
-taimed from the denser stands were due 
to the increase in the number of bolls 
per acre, approximately 86,000 and 72,000 
bolls per acre for the 5.5-inch and 11.4- 
inch spacing, respectively. 

Summary 

A cotton fertilizer-spacing test was 
conducted on Houston black clay at the 
Temple station during 1950. 

Fertilizers had no effect on the yield 
of seed cotton or the number of bolls per 
plant. 

Nitrogen caused a significant increase 
in the size of the bolls produced, reduc- 
ing the number of bolls per pound of 
seed cotton from 69.2 to 63.4 when 30 
pounds of nitrogen per acre were ap- 
plied (Table 1). 

Plant spacing within the row signif- 
icantly reduced the number of bolls per 
plant but increased the yield of seed cot- 
ton per acre from 1,100 to 1,274 pounds 
for the 11.4-inch and 5.5-inch plant spac- 
ings, respectively. 


Table |. The effect of plant spacing and nitrogen fertilizer on the number of bolls 
per plant, boll size and yield of seed cotton 


pe Bolls per 
plant 


14,000 


Average 


4.05 (72) 


Pounds seed cotton 
per acre 


Bolls per pound 
seed cotton 


(12) 


(24) 


1100 
1183 


Nitrogen Means 


4.07 
4.02 
Least 
No. of plots 
12 0.57 
4 0.40 
36 0.33 


0.43 
0.30 
0.25 


(36) 


1158 
1207 


Significant Difference 
05% 01% 


10.8 
7.6 
6.2 


Numbers in parentheses show the number of plots averaged. 
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Soybean Inspections Are Up 
Sharply in September 


Inspected receipts of soybeans in Sep- 
tember were more than double those in 
August or in September a year ago, in- 
dicating an earlier movement of new 
crop soybeans, according to reports to 


USDA. Only in September 1949 were 
receipts higher than this year. Receipts 
for September totaled 5,302 cars com- 
pared with 1,895 in August, 2,770 in 
September 1950 and 8,806 in September 
1949. 


Inspected receipts for the entire sea- 
son, October through September, totaled 
124,697 cars compared with 98,653 last 
season. 

The quality of soybeans marketed in 
September dropped slightly—72 percent 
grading No. 2 or better compared with 
75 percent in August, and 49 percent 
in September 1950. Of the inspected re- 
ceipts during the 1950-51 season 78 per- 
cent graded No. 2 or better, which was 
the same as for the 1949-50 season. 

Inspections of soybeans in September 
included the equivalent of 456 cars in- 
spected as cargo lots and 67 cars as 
truck receipts. 





Dehydrated Cotton Tops 
May Be Good Feed 


Dehydrated, green cotton tops 
are being investigated at Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
as a potential source of feed for 
livestock and poultry. 

Feed research workers believe 
that the value of the dehydrated 
products may closely approach 
that of dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
which is widely used in feeds. 

Heavy second growth of plants, 
after harvest, in the Brazos River 
bottom fields renewed the interest 
of research workers this year in 
cotton leaves and stalks as a feed. 
The feed has been found to be 
highly palatable to cattle, and tests 
are planned in different types of 
livestock and poultry rations. A 
feed manufacturer has ordered 
several tons for testing, in addition 
to offical research at the Experi- 
ment Station. 

Previous experience has shown 
that cotton leaves and stalks make 
good silage if properly handled. 
Dehydration is being used to pre- 
serve more feed value and avoid 
spoilage which easily occurred 
with cotton top silage. 

Cotton tops are being harvested 
with traveling ensilage cutters and 
the material hauled to dehydrators 
by dump trucks. The dehydrated 
tops have a pleasant odor, very 
much like that of dehydrated al- 
falfa. The dark green color indi- 
cates a high carotene or vitamin 
A content. Pending a complete 
analysis, feed specialists expect the 
feed to contain liberal amounts 
of protein, total digestible nu- 
trients and vitamin 

If the cotton tops prove to be a 
valuable roughage feed, Experi- 
ment Station workers feel that 
this will simplify and encourage 
early stalk removal which is recom- 
mended by entomologists to reduce 
insect damage the following season. 
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World Castor Bean Crop 
Is Down Slightly 


World castor bean production in 1951, 
now estimated at about 480,000 tons, 
represents a slight decrease from the 
1950 level, according to a preliminary 
estimate based on information available 
to USDA’s Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. 

Sharp reductions in Brazil and India, 
the principal sources of supply, may be 
nearly offset by a possible increase in 
production in the Soviet Union and by 
the castor bean production program 
initiated this year in the U.S. Neverthe- 
less, world availabilities as far as the 
U.S. and world trade in general are 
concerned are expected to be some 20,- 
000 tons short of last. year’s supply be- 
cause of the poor crops in Brazil and 
India. An all-time high in world castor 
bean output appears to have been at- 
tained in 1948, when an estimated 545,- 
000 tons were produced. 

The castor plant thrives in most trop- 
ical and sub-tropical regions and in 
many countries of the temperate zone. 
Because it grows wild and is also cul- 
tivated, accurate production statistics 
are difficult to obtain. However, it is 
estimated that approximately 80 percent 
of the world output normally is produced 
in Brazil, India and the Soviet Union, 
though current information on production 
in the last named country is not 
available. 

Brazil is the world’s leading producer 
of castor beans, having surpassed India 
since the mid-1930’s. A record outturn 
of 255,000 tons was attained in 1948. 
This year’s production is now estimated 


at around 135,000 tons, the smallest since 
1939. Drought seriously affected the 
harvest in northeast Brazil, where over 
two-thirds of the crop normally is pro- 
duced. Weather in South Brazil was 
favorable throughout the season, how- 
ever, and a good crop reportedly was 
harvested in that area. 

India was the world’s principal pro- 
ducer of castor beans prior to 1936, with 
a possible record outturn of 169,000 
tons in 1933. Since then it has ranked 
next to Brazil. The 1951 crop, however, 
amounted to only 118,720 tons, the low- 
est outturn since 1942. 

The Soviet Union ranks third as a 
producer of castor beans. Prewar pro- 
duction averaged approximately 120,- 
000 tons; output in 1948, according to 
one unofficial source, was about 55,000 
tons. Current data are not available, 
but production is believed to have in- 
creased in 1950 and again in 1951. 

The U.S., the world’s leading im- 
porter and consumer of castor beans and 
oil, has undertaken a program to en- 
courage domestic production of castor 
beans in order to assure that the supply 
of castor oil will be sufficient for na- 
tional defense. No official estimates are 
available at present, but a harvest of 
aproximately 20,000 to 30,000 tons is 
expected from a planted area of around 
84,000 acres under contract on irrigated 
land in California, Texas, Arizona and 
Oklahoma, and on dry land in Texas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

Relatively minor quantities of castor 
beans are grown in many other areas 
of the world. Mexico’s production in 1949 
and 1950 is estimated at 4,400 tons. 
Haiti produced 2,600 and 3,600 tons in 
the same years, respectively. 


Commercial Peanut Stocks 
Are Below Last Month 


The supply of peanuts held in com- 
mercial positions declined as the first 
month of the 1951-52 milling season 
ended, according to USDA’s Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Holdings of pea- 
nuts in off-farm positions on Sept. 30 
expressed in terms of farmers’ stock 
equivalent totaled 207 million pounds, 
shelled oil stock excepted. This com- 
pares with 246 million pounds on hand 
last month and 196 million pounds a 
year ago. 

While milling of new crop peanuts has 
begun in the southeast and southwest, 
the total quantity milled during Sep- 
tember, at 46 million pounds, is well 
below the level of September milling 
operations of the past three seasons. 
It is also significantly below milling of 
last month not only for Virginias but 
also for Spanish and runners. 


Canadian Usage Drops 

Consumption of cotton by mills in 
Canada experienced a seasonal decline 
during the employee-vacation months 
of July and August (28,000 bales each 
month) but did not regain the pre-va- 
cation level in September. Consumption 
in that month amounted to only 33,000 
bales compared with an average of 42,- 
000 for the 10 months prior to July 
1951. Reduced consumption in Septem- 
ber was attributed mainly to increased 
imports of cotton goods (mostly un- 
bleached) from the U.S. at reduced prices 
and to a lag in the expected placement 
of military orders. 





*Trade Mark Registered 





THE NEW AUTOMATIC 


ri-Slide Statifier’ 


Satisfactorily tested during the 1950 ginning season 
and will be installed on all 1951 Statifier outfits. 


The new type electric valve automatically drains the wet water solution 
from the nozzles back into the supply tank when the batt stops coming from 
the condenser. This prevents the mist nozzles from dripping on the lint 
slide, and keeps the lines from freezing in cold weather. 


THE NEW VALVE CAN BE INSTALLED ON STATIFIER OUTFITS NOW IN USE. 


Write for Dri-Slide Information 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Mail Address: 2414 15th Street 
Reasonably priced complete Statifier Outfits for the Lint Slide, or for Lint Slide and Distributor. 


Phones: 2-3692, 2-2894 


Lubbock, Texas 
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TP&L Promotes 
U. H. Ohrman 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of U. H. Ohrman as assist- 
ant manager of the Industrial Sales Di- 
vision of Texas Power & Light Company. 
Mr. Ohrman, who has been associated 
with the TP&L power sales division for 
more than 21 years, assumed his new 
duties on Oct. 1. 

During his service with TP&L, “Bill” 
Ohrman has worked almost exclusively 
with the cotton ginning and cotton oil 
trade in the 52-county area of north, 
central and east Texas where his com- 
pany operates. For more than two dec- 
ades he has been advising with cotton 
gin and cotton oil mill personnel in the 
interest of more efficient and economic 
operations and he calls most of these 
men by their first names. 

Mr. Ohrman has been identified with 
the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 
for nearly a decade and is now serving | 
as a director of the Gin Machinery & 
Supply Association, Inc. In March of this 
vear he was elected president of the Oil 
Mill Machinery Manufacturers & Supply 
Association, succeeding to this office 
from the vice-presidency. 


He is a familiar figure at all Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association conventions 
as well as the National Oil Mill Super- 
intendents Association meetings, and has 
appeared on the programs of both. 

Although a native of Missouri, Mr. Ohr- 
man has spent most of his life in Texas, 
which he has “adopted” as his state. 


Report Tells Progress in 
Bacterial Blight Research 


Progress made to date in research 
to develop strains of cotton that are 
resistant to bacterial blight, conducted 
jointly by USDA and the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, is reported 
in a new bulletin prepared by L. S. Bird, 
plant pathologist with the Texas Ex- 
periment Station, and L. M. Blank, 
USDA plant pathologist. 

Bacterial blight disease may affect all 


,aboveground parts of the cotton plant. 


It shows up on the leaves as water- 
soaked angular changes in the plant 
tissue, which turn brown when dry. On 
the bolls, the disease appears as water- 
soaked round spots, which are sunken 
and black when dry. Long black injuries 
are produced on the stems and fruiting 





AINGKLEY - 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Fan Drum Drier-Cleaner. 
teeth or beaters to ma- 
The Fan Drum is the 


Buy a Hinckley 
It has no spikes, 
chine the cotton. 
difference. 


4008 Commerce St. 





HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


HOT AIR CHAMBERS 


72-D Hinckley 


a ‘CONNECTS 
Drier-Cleaner 


+3.-T0 DIRT FAN 


Dallas 1, Texas 








Sturdy Construction 


assures greater durability! 


" Scientific Design 


High sides follow 


eliminating loss 


gop 


High lip gently scoops 
0p Dig lod ond retains 


Wide bottom cids 
it withest 


carrying bigger 
‘nods 


wtite contour 
enodles docket to 
fill easly end empty 
1 rght moment 


Sturdy fonged 
end welded ends 


We Hy : 


offers highest potential capacity! 


Everything about the NU-HY 
Bucket is the result of years of 
research and intimate under- 
standing of the needs of Bucket 
elevating. We are constantly seek- 
ing better ways to improve our 
productand incorporate such find- 
ings in the elevating and convey- 
ing equipment we manufacture. 
When you install NU-HY Buck- 
ets you can rest assured they are 
built right and their capacity 
claims are guaranteed. 


Manufactured and Fal under license d Coats by Sullivan Mill 
Equipment, Lid., 


Your favorite dealer can supply you or write us for Form No. 76. 
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branches. These appearances cause bac- 
terial blight to be commonly known as 
“angular leaf spot,” “boll blight” and 
“blackarm.” 

It has been estimated that this dis- 
ease causes an annual reduction in yield 
of upland cotton in the U.S. of one to 
two percent and from 5 to 15 percent 
in severe outbreaks of Egyptian and 
Sea Island varieties. 

Stoneville 20, a strain that is highly 
resistant to bacterial blight, is being 
used to transfer blight resistance to 
commercial cotton varieties. Work on 
combining Stoneville 20 with Stoneville 
2B, Deltapine and Empire is being con- 
ducted at College Station, Texas. 

The report, Bulletin 736, “Breeding 
Strains of Cotton Resistant to Bac- 
terial Blight,” is available from the 
Publications Office, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College Station, 
Texas. 


5-Acre Winners Are Named 
In Southeast Georgia 


Three outstanding southeast Georgia 
farmers are winners of district awards 
in the state Five-Acre Cotton Contest 
for 1951, E. C. Westbrook, cotton special- 
ist for the Georgia Extension Service, 
said last week. All these winners av- 
eraged around a bale an acre on their 
entire cotton crops this year. 

W. H. Smith, Jr., Bulloch County, 
topped all producers in the 27-county area 
with an 11,771-pound yield on five acres. 
He receives a $250 cash ward. 

Second place winner in the district is 
Joseph R. Ellison, Screven County, 
with a yield of 11,552 pounds, and the 
third prize goes to Segal Durrence, 
Tattnall County, producer of 11,127 
pounds of seed cotton on five acres. 

Mr. Ellison receives $150 and Mr. 
Durrence $100. 

The contest is sponsored by the Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers Association. Awards 
are to be made at a meeting in Atlanta 
Dec. 13, Mr. Westbrook said, when the 
state champion will be announced. The 
state winner will receive a $500 cash 
award. 


Industrial Crops Are Made 
Compulsory in Hungary 


Farmers in designated areas in 
Hungary may be compelled, under a 
decree promulgated Sept. 16, to plant 
a specified percentage of their tillable 
land to industrial crops such as cotton, 
flax, hemp, tobacco, sugar beets, soy- 
beans and castor beans. The percentages 
are based on the amount of tillable land 
on a farm, ranging from eight percent 
for those with less than seven acres up 
to 20 percent for those with 36 or more 
acres. 

Only in exceptional cases may per- 
mission be given for the growing of in- 
dustrial crops outside the designated 
districts. Heretofore, such crops have 
been grown under contract with the 
government in areas with favored 
natural conditions, but this is the first 
time Hungarian farmers have been com- 
pelled to devote a minimum percentage 
of their land to them. This decree adds 
another hardship to independent farm- 
ing already burdened with compulsory 
deliveries of food and feed crops to the 
government at fixed low prices. 
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CALENDAR 
Conventions ° Meetings ° Events 


e November 29-30—Eighth Annual Spin- 
ner-Breeder Conference, Clemson, S. C. 
-- aman by Delta Council, Stoneville, 
Miss. 


e December 4-5 — Fifth Annual Insect 
Control Conference. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. For information, write Claude 
L. Welch, National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


1952 


e Jan. 28-29 — National Cotton Council 
of America annual meeting. Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Wm. Rhea Blake, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., execu- 
tive vice-president-secretary. 


e March 3-4—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 


e March 10-11-12 — Annual conventions 
of Arkansas - Missouri Ginners Associa- 
tion and Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation, to be held in connection with 
Midsouth Gin Exhibit, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., 
executive vice-president, Arkansas-Mis- 
souri association; W. T. Pigott, Box 226, 
Milan, Tenn., secretary - treasurer, Ten- 
nessee association. 


e March 24-25—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors Association annual convention. Hotel 





Cotton Council to Meet 


The National Cotton Council 
has announced it would hold its 
fourteenth annual meeting in the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La., Jan. 28-29. 

Objective of the meeting is to 
study and approve an industry- 
wide promotion and research pro- 
gram for 1952 in behalf of cotton, 
cottonseed and their products. 
Delegate members also will hear 
staff reports of activities during 
the past year 

Eighteen cotton producing states 
from Carolina to California and 
the six segments of the raw cotton 
industry—producers, ginners, cot- 
tonseed crushers, merchants, ware- 
housemen and spinners—will be 
represented. 

A full slate of committee ses- 
sions is scheduled for the three 
days prior to the general assembly 
on Monday, Jan. 28. Meetings of 
the long staple and cotton quality 
committees and of the mobilization 
subcommittee are listed on the pro- 
gram for Friday, Jan. 25. 

On the following day, other com- 
mittees will hear reports of Cot- 
ton Council staff members on 
1951 activities and will study 
recommendations for 1952. The full 
cotton mobilization committee will 
meet Saturday afternoon. Operating 
policy, budget, and finance com- 
mittee sessions are scheduled Sun- 


o7 


day, Jan. 27. 
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Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 
secretary. 


e March 30—National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. Carl Trice Williams, P. O. 
Box 369, Jackson, Tenn., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e March 31, April 1-2— Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Fair Park, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, 
109 North Second Ave., Dallas 1, Texas, 
executive vice-president. For exhibit 
space, write R. Haughton, president, Gin 
Machinery & Supply Association, P. O. 
Box 444, 3116 Commerce St., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


e May 12-13 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Blidg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 


e May 19-20-21 — National Cottonseed 
Products Association ‘annual convention. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. S. M. 
Harmon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. 


e May 26-27-28 — Fifty - eighth annual 
convention, National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents Association. Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas. H. E. Wilson, Wharton, 
Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 2-3-—Sixth joint annual conven- 
tion, Georgia Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation and Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association. The General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, Ga. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand Theatre 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga., secretary of 
Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 310 Pro- 
fessional Center Bldg., Montgomery 4, 
Ala., secretary of Alabama-Florida as- 
sociation. 


e June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
L. E. Roberts, 998 Kansas, Memphis 5, 
Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 8-9-10-11—North Carolina Cot- 
tonseed Crushers Association-South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. The Cavalier, 
Virginia Beach, Va. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia 1, S. C., treasurer, South 
Carolina association. 


New Book: 


“THE MOLDS AND MAN” IS AN 
INTRODUCTION TO FUNGI 


“The aim of this book is to give a 
general account of the fungi and their 
impact upon us—how they live and grow 
and reproduce, what they do and how 
they do it, what their place is in the 
general scheme of nature’—thus begins 
the introduction to a new book, “The 
Molds and Man,” by Dr. Clyde M. Chris- 
tensen, professor of plant pathology at 
the University of Michigan. 

Written in a witty manner which 
makes the book enjoyable reading, this 
story of how fungi live shows also how 
they affect other plants and animals, 
both for good and bad. It has been 
known that fungi are among the chief 
causes of disease in plants, but only re- 
cently has it been recognized that fungi 
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cause a great variety of diseases in 
animals, including humans. And of 
course among the great medical as well 
as scientific discoveries of the last few 
years have been penicillin, streptomycin 
and the other “wonder” drugs produced 
from molds. 

“The Molds and Man” will serve as 
a basic text for students of mycology 
as well as a source book of information 
for persons engaged in food technology, 
agricultural research and industrial and 
medical mycology. It is published by the 
University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


WATSON 
FINEST 
COTTON 


MONEY CAN BUY 


The tremendous popularity of Wat- 
son cotton has made it impossible to 
supply all of our fine friends who 
would like to plant this high yielding, 
profit-making cotton. If you are not 
able to get Watson cotton this year, 
make it a point to get your order in 
early for next season because it is the 
most profitable 

cotton you 

can plant. 


3 Great Varieties 
to choose from 
e WATSON COTTON 


@ WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
e@ WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County «+ TEXAS 





World Report: 


Cotton Stocks Hit 
New Postwar Low 


World cotton stocks on July 31, esti- 
mated at 11 million bales (of 500 pounds 
gross weight except U.S. stocks which 
are in running bales), were 40 percent 
less than the 16.6 million now estimated 
to have been in storage on July 31, 1950. 
The 1951 stock figure is only one-third 
of world consumption in 1950-51 and 
may be considered a minimum working 
stock since July 31 is midseason in the 
Southern Hemisphere producing coun- 
tries where stocks (including unginned 
cotton) are always heavy at that time 
of the year. 

It is significant that stocks in the 
surplus-producing countries on July 31 
were only half as large as those of a 
year earlier, estimated at 10.4 million 
bales, 
and deficit-producing countries were 
down by only 2.8 _bercent or less than 
200,000 bales to 5.5 million. The amount 
of cotton afloat or in transit in inter- 
national trade at the end of July 1951 
is also estimated to have been down 
from around 530,000 to about 300,000 
bales, as old-crop cotton was relatively 
searce late in the season and importers 


awaited the arrival of lower-priced new- , 


crop supplies after August. 

Stocks in the nonproducing and de- 
ficit-producing countries, although only 
slightly lower than a year ago, were 
unevenly distributed. Moderate increases 
took place in some countries while others 
reported stocks below the level needed 
for efficient mill operation. The 1951 
stocks of 5.5 million bales in this group 
of countries as a whole represented only 
32 percent of their 1950-51 consumption 
totaling 17.1 million bales. The only 
major importing countries with stocks 
in 1951 above four months’ current miil 
requirements were the United Kingdom, 
Italy, India, Japan, and Switzerland. 

Stocks in the surplus-producing coun- 
tries on July 31, 1951, estimated at 5.2 
million bales, represented 33 percent of 
1950-51 consumption of 15.7 million 
bales. However, high midseason stocks 
in Southern Hemisphere countries where 
consumption is low or _ nonexistent 
amounted to 1.5 million bales, or about 
one year’s mill requirements. In the re- 
maining surplus countries the 1951 
stocks totaling 3.7 million bales amounted 
to 26 percent of 1950-51 consumption 
of 14.2 million. Some rebuilding of 
stocks during the current season is to 
be expected in exporting countries as 
well as in importing countries. 

Depletion of stocks in surplus-pro- 
ducing countries while those in other 
countries were generally maintained 
slightly below last year’s level is at- 
tributed to the short world supply in 
1950-51 and the consequent rise in prices 
with consumption at a record level. Ex- 
porting countries generally were willing 
to deplete their reserve stocks to mini- 
mum levels either to take advantage of 
unusually favorable prices or to afford 
relief to other countries where available 
supplies were inadequate. On the other 
hand, importing countries attempted to 
maintain satisfactory stocks throughout 
the 1950-51 season because of earlier 
uncertainty regarding the 1951-52 world 
cotton crop and unsettled world political 
conditions. 
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while stocks in the nonproducing 


Although world production in 1951-52 
is expected to reach 35.3 million bales 
and consumption is expected to be less 
than the 32.8 million bales consumed in 
1950-51, it appears that world stocks 
will still be well below normal at the 
end of the current season. 


Tiny Resin Sacs Cause Tar 
Spots, Scientist Finds 


Tiny resin sacs of vegetable origin are 
a newly discovered source of “tar spots” 
in cloth which annually cost textile plants 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to re- 
move, according to an anouncement last 
week by the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology. 

For years scientists in mill labora- 
tories, colleges and research centers have 
been pushing a wide-spread detective 
job to solve the mystery of where “tar 
spots” come from, believing all resulted 
from flecks of tar or asphalt picked up 
by cotton during its journey from fields 
to mills. 

Although the spots cause only small 
blemishes in fabric, they have become 
more noticeable with recent improve- 
ments in cloth quality, so that many 
textile companies have been forced to 
classify thousands of yards of goods as 
“seconds” or are spending large amounts 
for special cleaning treatments. 

Dr. Jack Compton, technical director 
of the Institute of Textile Technology, 
reports that while a large number of 
the spots which plague manufacturers 
and~ customers alike are caused by 
asphaltic materials, a discovery by Leo 
Hubbard, institute research chemist, 
proves beyond doubt that many come 
from resin sacs normally present in 
leaves or burrs which become mixed 
with cotton fiber during harvesting. 





These tiny egg-like capsules, about 
one-fiftieth of an inch in size, can often 
be spun right into a piece of yarn and 
woven into the cloth. When heated, they 
burst and a black substance resembling 
tar flows out to cause a smudge. Ordi- 
nary bleaching operations cannot remove 
the stain, distinguishable because, un- 
like asphalt tar spots, this resinous sub- 
stance will not dissolve in petroleum 
solvents. 

Mr. Hubbard’s discovery marks the 
first time in the history of cotton culture 
and manufacturing that science has 
traced “tar spots” trouble to vegetable 
resin sacs, Dr. Compton states, and opens 
. new way toward eliminating the prob- 
em. 


California Expects Smaller 
Cotton Acreage in 1952 


More cereals and alfalfa and less cot- 
ton acreage will be planted in California 
next year, agricultural experts there pre- 
dict following a statewide survey of 
past and present farm production. 

About 91,000 fewer acres of cotton 
are expected in 1952 because of lower 
prices now than during the 1950 harvest. 


Editor Gets German Award 


A. R. Baldwin, Chicago, Il, editor of 
the Journal of the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society, was awarded one of 
the two Normann citations by the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Fettwissen- 
schaft e. V. at its meeting in Hamburg, 
Germany, last month. He is the first 
non-German to be so honored. Dr. 
Baldwin presented a paper on new de- 
velopments in the field of fats and oils 
in the U.S. before the German society 


Dothan Oil Mill Has New Solvent Extraction Unit 

PICTURED ABOVE is the solvent unit at the Dothan Oil Mill Company, Dothan, 
Ala. It is a part of the mill’s new Exsolex extraction plant. The Exsolex process 
involves the use of Anderson Expellers for pre-pressing and an Anderson solvent 


unit for further oil recovery. The system is manufactured by the V. 


D. Anderson 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Dothan Oil Mill Company processes cottonseed, soybeans, 
and peanuts. J. H. Bryson, Sr., is president of the mill and also president of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association. J. H. Bryson, Jr., is vice-president of the 


Dothan mill. 
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Memo to Gins and Oil Mills: 


Remind Customers 
Of Scrap Drive 


Collecting and selling farm scrap to 
dealers means taking a real part in arm- 
ing the nation with essential weapons, 
and ginners and oil millers can help 
“get the scrap” by reminding their farm- 
er customers of the farm “Scrap Har- 
vest” now under way. Scrap from farms 
finds its way to plants and shipyards 
turning out munitions—from guns to 
battleships—which make this country 
secure, 

Farm scrap is in special demand, since 
it includes some of the heavier scrap 
iron and steel which steel mills want. 
New steel is approximately half scrap 
and half pig iron. Reports from the 
steel industry say that supplies of scrap 
= hand at the mills are dangerously 
ow. 

The nation’s current scrap drive ends 
Nov. 15. Some of the items farmers may 
look for as scrap include worn-out plow 
points and shares, cultivator shovels and 
sweeps, horsedrawn equipment which 
has been replaced by tractors, old elec- 
tric wire and cable, worn-out storage 
batteries, and windmill and water tank 
towers which have been replaced by 
modern pressure systems, ire and 
screening also can be sold as scrap. 

Farm machinery or equipment should 
not be scrapped if it can be reconditioned 
because one of the most important things 
farmers can do to conserve essential 
materials is to make the best use of 
farm machines and tools they already 
have on hand. 

Although scrap does not sell for big 
prices, the financial return does mean 
something to farmers. Unless it is sold 
for scrap, discarded equipment or parts 
usually rust away with no benefits for 
anyone. The farmer also can consider 
that adequate production of new steel, 
which depends on scrap, affects the 
manufacture of new farm machinery 
and equipment. 

Names and addresses of local scrap 
dealers can be obtained from county 
agents, county PMA offices, or from 
other members of the county agricultural 
mobilization committee. A general idea 
of prices being offered locally for scrap 
also can be obtained from committee 
members. 





Drought Areas to Feed 
Cactus-Cottonseed Meal 


Cactus supplemented with cottonseed 
meal or cake will be used to carry many 
cattle through the winter in Southwest 
Texas areas where dry weather has 
made range grass scarce. 

Pear burners have already started 
operations on some ranches, burning 
the thorns of the cactus so cattle can 
eat it. In addition to the kerosene burner 
which has been used for many years, 
some ranchmen are experimenting with 
the use of butane and propane gas as 
a fuel for the burners. 

Cactus Products Co., near Cotulla, 
Texas, has announced plans for dehy- 
drating cactus for mixing with cotton- 
seed meal or other feeds for range cat- 
tle. Cottonseed cake or mixtures of cot- 
tonseed meal and salt are widely used 
to supplement range grass or cactus in 
this area. 
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Nutritionists Discuss 


Cottonseed Meal 


The use of cottonseed meal in live- 
stock feeding was one of the major 
topics of discussion by speakers at the 
Texas Nutrition Conference at Texas 
A. & M. College Oct. 25-26, according 
to Garlon A. Harper, assistant in nu- 
trition for the National Cottonseed 
Products Association’s Educational Serv- 
ice. 

In addition to talks on cottonseed meal 
by K. A. Kuiken of the Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Company and on meal-and-salt mix- 
tures by J. K. Riggs of Texas A. & M., 
a number of research workers from 
state and federal Experiment Stations 
referred to their results with cottonseed 
meal in their talks. 


Kirkland Directs Georgia 
Future Farmer Show 


Byron A. Kirkland served as ring- 
master during the showing of beef and 
dairy cattle at the Future Farmer live- 
stock show at the Georgia State Fair 
at Macon during October. 

The new southeastern field representa- 
tive of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association’s Educational Service is 
renewing acquaintance with and meeting 
many livestock leaders in the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama during the cur- 
rent busy season of agricultural and 
livestock meetings. 


© It’s easier to get ahead than 
to keep ahead. 





Pneumatic conveying, with R-C Blowers to 
furnish the power, eliminates costs and down time 
needed to service and repair mechanical systems. 
Simple, sturdy R-C Blowers deliver the Velocity 
to maintain the flow, Pressure to overcome 
resistance, at Low operating cost and a minimum 
of maintenance. Send for details in free 
Bulletin 21-B-37. 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corporation 
510 Carolina Avenue, 


Connersville, Indiana 





@ Outlast old-type cloths 
e Handle faster, easier 


pressing 





““THERMO-LAST”’ 


NYLON PRESS CLOTHS 
Cut Oil Extraction Costs 


“THERMO-LAST” Nylon Press Cloths 
e Practically eliminate repair work 


e Permit use of larger cake, more oil per 


SUMNER COMPANY 


Mill and Offices, Columbia, South Carolina 


Call our nearest representative 


Robt. Buargher, Dallas, Tex. + Central Bag Co., Macon, Ga. + Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 
Foreign Agent: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





Other Nylon Advantages 
Strong—Lightweight 
Dimensional Stability 

Lew Moisture Absorption 
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ences techn eons 


TIMELY TIPS 


On Livestock Feeding 


e Selling Time is Planning Time—Many 
cattle raisers in dry areas are finding 
their calves disappointingly light. Now 
is the time to plan supplemental feeding 
for heavier calves next year. Bred cows 
on most farms and ranches should be 
getting some protein concentrate now to 
produce a healthy calf and be in condi- 
tion to produce milk for it. 

Plans should also be made now to creep 
feed calves next spring and summer. 
Small amounts of supplemental feed in 
the creep will produce heavier, more 
profitable calves. Many cattlemen, like 
Clyde Bradford of Swisher County, Tex- 
as, have found creep-feeding “the cheap- 
est feed you can buy.” 

Cottonseed pellets, meal or cake for the 
cows now, and a creep feed mixture of 
seven parts grain and one part cotton- 
seed meal for the calves after they are 
big enough to eat, is a combination 
which can’t be beat for more and heavier 
calves. 

e Culling Beef Herds—Dr. R. S. Glass- 
cock, formerly a staff member of the 
Florida Experiment Station, recommends 
that cows which are fat because they did 
not raise a good calf should be culled be- 


fore winter. He says, “The weight of a 
calf at weaning represents the year’s 
production of the cow, and a cow that 
doesn’t produce a calf that is of good 
weight when weaned should be sold 
when she is fat from summer grazing.” 

Culling “loafers” and providing plenty 
of feed for “workers” is the quickest way 
to increase beef cattle profits. 


e Good Fall and Winter Milk Production 
—Usually, during fall and winter months, 
milk production goes down and costs 
rise. The most practical way to increase 
production and lower the cost of milk 
production is: (1) provide green pasture 
if possible, (2) feed cottonseed meal 
liberally when pastures are ‘sana (3) 
feed adequate amounts of roughage such 
as mixtures of cottonseed hulls and hay 
or silage, (4) feed grain according to 
production, (5) supply fresh, warm wa- 
ter and (6) provide adequate shelter 
during severe weather. 


e Good Breeding and Good Feeding Go 
Together — University of Arkansas Ex- 
tension Dairyman T. P. Head calls at- 
tention to the decline in the number of 
dairy cattle and suggests that better 
breeding and better care and feeding are 
needed if the fewer cows are to produce 
enough milk 

Special care is needed in raising dairy 
heifers efficiently and economically. Much 
high priced milk is saved if calves are 
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San Antonio - Houston - Brownsville 
Corpus Christi - San Angelo 








HYDRAULIC PUMP 


Efficiently fills a of the gin and oil mill. Large capac- 


CINPRESS 





costs a 
low price. Drives direct from electric motor or line shaft. 
For full data ask your dealer or address the 


ALAMQIROREWORKS 
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To Do A Good Job 
GINNING & MILLING 


The COTTON Crop 


You Need the Proper Tools... 
We've spent 35 years studying your needs and 
will be happy to give you the benefit of our 
experience. 


Crimps and Packing of All Kinds, Hydraulic 
Cotton Press Pumps, Spiral Conveyor and 
Fittings. SKF Bearings, Shafts, Pulleys, Mo- 
tors, Engines, Leather, Rubber and V-Belts. 


HAND TOOLS OF ALL KINDS 


WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


1629 MAIN STREET 


FORT WORTH 
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fed a good calf starter to replace all 
milk in the ration after they are eight 
to 10 weeks of age. A good starter which 
may be mixed at home is: 25 pounds of 
ground yellow corn; 37% pounds of 
coarsely-ground oats; 12% pounds of 
wheat bran; 12% pounds of cottonseed 
meal; 12% pounds of skim milk powder; 
and one pound, each, of calcium supple- 
ment, bone meal and salt. 

e Starting Fattening Pigs Right—Most 
fall litters will soon be weaned and ready 
for the fattening lot. They usually make 
more profit if they gain fast and go to 
market ahead of the rush. Healthy pigs, 
fed balanced rations, don’t waste time or 
feed. 

Pigs should be castrated, vaccinated 
and wormed before weaning. When wean- 
ing, remove the sow from the pen the 
pigs are accustomed to and provide plenty 
water and feed so the pigs won’t miss 
their mother. Most lonesome pigs are 
hungry pigs. A self-feeder is a good 
foster mother. 

It is a good plan to let pigs balance 
their own ration from a self-feeder con- 
taining protein supplement in one com- 
partment and grain in another. Fill the 
protein supplement compartment with a 
half and half mixture of cottonseed meal 
and tankage. Add 20 percent of alfalfa 
meal if pigs are not on pasture.—Edu- 
cational yt a National Cottonseed 
Products Association. 


Survey Shows Fertilizer’s 
Role in Crop Production 


New information on the most effec- 
tive use of fertilizer supplies in crop 
production is coming out of a nation- 
wide survey by the National Soil and 
Fertilizer Research Committee. “Ferti- 
lizer Use and Crop Yields in the United 
States,” final report in a series of five, 
was released this week by the Committee, 
composed of representatives of USDA 
and the state agricultural experiment 
stations. The report of 107 tables gives 
an up-to-date picture of how nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash—and in some cases, 
lime—is being used on 23 major crops. 
It indicates what yield increases could 
be expected if more fertilizer were ap- 
plied and what decreases would result 
if fertilizer use were reduced. The esti- 
mates, made by soil and crop scientists 
in each state, are based on thousands 
of field experiments conducted over the 
past five years. 


One More Champion Shown 
In “Feeding Practices” 


The list of national champion animals 
shown in pictures in the new “1952 
Feeding Practices” bulletin has been in- 
creased by one since the bulletin was 
published, A. L. Ward, director of the 
Educational Service of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, reports. 

The Jersey cow shown on Page 22 of 
the bulletin as an example of artificial 
insemination was 1950 Grand Champion 
of the Tennessee Junior Jersey Show. 
After the picture was selected for the 
“Feeding Practices” this cow was named 
senior and grand champion of the 1951 
National Junior Jersey Show. 

Sylvia Jean Fisher, Dyer, Tenn., 4-H 
Club member, is the owner of the cow, 
which was produced by artificial insem- 
ination and is the daughter of a bull 
that has sired some 7,000 calves for the 
West Tennessee Artificial Breeding 
Association since 1945. 
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Texas Chemist Reports 





Desirable Trends in 
Fertilizer Sales 


Distribution of sales of fertilizer in 
Texas by counties and by fertilizer 
grades and materials from Jan. 
through June 30, as reported by State 
Chemist J. F. Fudge in Progress Report 
No. 1399 of the Texas Agriculture Ex- 
periment Station reveals several new 
trends in fertilizer usage in the state. 
This information is based on reports 
uf sales which must be submitted to the 
state chemist by all guarantors of ferti- 
lizer within three days after each sale. 

Total sales of fertilizer during this 
six-months period considerably exceeded 
the tonnage sold in an entire year prior 


FULTON’S OIL MILL 
SPECIALS 


Eagle Brand 
Sugar Gag Cloth 


This bagging, made of Cuban 
raw sugar bags thoroughly 
washed and dried, gives you a 
better looking and better pro- 
tected bale. 


Cotton Gage 


FOR MEAL AND MIXED FEED 





The 144 yard of material in a 
Cotton Bag is worth more to 
your customer for sewing and 
other home uses, than the orig- 
inal cost of the bag. And, Cotton 
Bags now cost you less than 
burlap! 


*FULTON PROCESSED USED 
BAGS (100% usable) 


EAGLE SAIL CLOSING TWINE 


Wire or phone 
your orders now to your 
nearest Fulton factory. 


*Supply limited 


Sulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA © ST.LOUIS © DENVER © KANSAS 
CITY, KANSAS © MINNEAPOLIS © NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS © LOS ANGELES, 347 MADISON AVENUE 
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to five years ago. About two-thirds of 
the total was mixed goods and one- 
third materials. 

Fertilizer grades having a 1-2-1 ratio 
(5-10-5 and migner multipies) accounted 
tor neariy two-thirds of the mixed goods 
sold. Fertilizer grades having a 1-3-1 
ratio (4-12-4 and higher) accounted 
tor only about one-sixtn of the tonnage 
of mixed goods this year as compared 
with nearly one-half three years ago. 
Sales of the 1-l-l ratio (8-8-8 and 
higher) accounted for about one-twelfth 
ot the total tonnage of mixed goods; 
sales of the 8-8-8 grade were 13 times 
as great as they were three years ago. 
This strong trend toward narrowing the 
ratio between nitrogen and _ phos- 
phoric acid is an excellent one, Mr. 
Fudge reports, because the narrower 
ratio is a better fertilizer for most 
crops and soils, and also because it 
tends to conserve superphosphate, which 
is scarce due to the world shortage of 
sulfur. 

Another desirable trend is toward 
higher multiples of approved ratios, Mr. 
Fudge points out. For example, sales of 
grades of the 1-2-1 ratio having analyses 
higher than 5-10-5 amounted to about 
14,000 tons this year, whereas none of 
these grades were offered three years 
ago. In general, as the grade goes up, 
the cost per unit of plant tood goes down. 
This trend is particularly important in 
the western part of Texas, where trans- 
portation charges are an important part 
of the price the consumer pays for his 
plant food. 

The total tonnage of materials was 
only slightly greater than a year ago 
(about one-half more than three years 
ago), but significant changes occurred 
in the proportion of the total accounted 
for by the individual materials. For the 
first time in Texas, anhydrous ammonia 
was a major source of nitrogen. The 
tonnage of nitrogen derived from 
anhydrous ammonia (2,855 tons of N) 
was greater than that derived from am- 
monium sulfate (2,221 tons) and nitrate 
of soda (331 tons) combined, and equal 
to almost half of the nitrogen derived 
from ammonium nitrate (5,416 tons) or 
ammonium phosphate (5,847 tons of N). 
Available phosphoric acid derived from 
ordinary superphosphate (4,320 tons) 
was approximately equal to that de- 
rived from concentrated superphosphate 
(4,989 tons), but only slightly over half 
of that derived from ammonium phos- 
phate (7,914 tons). The tonnage of 
unacidulated phosphates (mostly ground 
rock phosphate) was practically equal 
to that of ordinary superphosphate. 

The tonnage of nitrogen derived from 
materials this year was about one-half 
greater than that derived from mixed 
goods, while the tonnage of available 
phosphoric acid derived from mixed 
goods was about one-half greater than 
that derived from materials. Mixed goods 
provided 41 percent of the nitrogen this 
year, as compared with 69 percent three 
years ago, and 59 percent of the avail- 
able phosphoric acid as compared with 
67 percent three years ago. The total 
tonnage of nitrogen was about one-third 
above that of a year ago, but there was 
only a slight increase in the tonnage 
of available phosphoric acid. The tonnage 
of potash was about one-fourth above 
that of a year ago. Practically all of the 
potash was sold in mixed goods. 


e Even people who love their 
work just can’t abide Mondays. 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST 
SINCE 1925 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


Phone local and long distance 


3-8314 — 3-8315 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
P.O. BOX 1217 
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ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURING CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


THE ACE COMPANY 
OCALA, FLORIDA 
ALAMO IRON WORKS 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
ALEXANDER BROS., INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
ALEXANDRIA SEED CO. 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Tractor Division 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Vv. D. ANDERSON CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ATLANTIC STEEL CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
AUSTIN BROS. sTEEL CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
THE BAUER BROS. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
THE BELT CORPORATION 
ORIENT, OHIO 
BELTON BAGGING CO. 
BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
BEMIS BROS. BAG CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
THE BEST FOODS, INC. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
BLAW KNOX CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Chemical Plants Division 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
THE BOARDMAN CO. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
BRADEN STEEL CORP. 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
BRIGGS-WEAVER MACHINERY CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


in“The PRESS". 


A good yardstick for measuring the advertising 
value of a publication is its list of regular 


advertisers ...the firms which appear in the magazine 


year after year. We are justifiably proud of the list 


below, many of whom have been consistent 


advertisers in ‘‘THE PRESS" for more than 25 years! 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. FAFNIR BEARING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


_BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. FAIRBANKS-MORSE & CO. 


™~ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. FIBRE-SERVICE, INC. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

CAROLINA BAGGING CO. FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA HICAGO, ILLINOIS 

CARVER COTTON GIN CO. cians ol ititl MACHINERY CO. 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS PIQUA 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. FORT wun —: & MACHINERY CO. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS FORT WORTH, TEXA: 

CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. FULTON BAG AND ‘corroN MILLS 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA ATLANTA, GEORG 

CHEMICAL CORP. OF COLORADO GENERAL rote DIVISION 
DENVER, COLORADO NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

CHEMICAL DELINTING CO. GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI Detroit Diesel Engine Division 

CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


CLIMAX ENGINE & PUMP MFG. CO. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


arse nat GULF OIL CORPORATION 
COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED CO. HOUSTON, TEXAS 

HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA GULLETT GIN co 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. - 

sr vo om csnpaieees 20 
CONTINENTAL GIN CO. SHERMAN, TEXAS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 
GNEAGD, ILLANOtS ICMRY. G08 SURLY CO 
DEERE & CO. DALLAS, TEXAS ; 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS Picco map 
DEERING FARMS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 


Se ee INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY CO 
DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS FORT WORTH, TEXAS A 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI . 
E. |. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ENTERPRISE ENGINE & MACHINERY CO. KEMGAS PROCESS CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
ESSO STANDARD OIL CO. KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
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. you're in 


LE RO! COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

LINK BELT CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

LOCKETT SEED COMPANY 
VERNON, TEXAS 

LUBBOCK ELECTRIC co. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 

LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 

MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


MENTE & CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
JOHN E. MITCHELL CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 
MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 
F.E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
NATIONAL COTTON COMPRESS AND 
COTTON WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION 
OBERDORFER FOUNDRIES, INC. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY CO. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


Compr} 


PROCTOR & GAMBLE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO | 
RIVERSIDE MILLS 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
ROOT-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORP. 
CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 
SCREW CONVEYOR CORP. 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 
SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SERVICE GIN CO. 
VILLE PLATTE, LOUISIANA 
SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
SKELLY OIL CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. M. SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
STANDARD DESIGNERS, INC. 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTHEASTERN PRODUCTS CORP. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
SOUTHERN COTTON Olt CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
SOUTHWESTERN SUPPLY & MACHINE WORKS 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE STACY COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 





official magazine. 





Press is indicated by the fact that the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, the National 
Cotton Ginners Association, and every state 
ginners’ association have recognized it as their 
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STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, INC. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
STONEVILLE PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
STONEVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
R. B. STRICKLAND & CO. 
WACO, TEXAS 
SUMNER COMPANY 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
SWIFT & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE TEXAS CO. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
MRS. TUCKER'S FOODS, INC. 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 
U. S. STEEL CORPORATION 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Division 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
VALLEY FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
VELSICOL CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 
GARLAND, TEXAS 
WAUKESHA MOTOR CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO. 
FORT WORTH. TEXAS 
A. A. WOOD & SONS CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
T. B. WOOD'S SONS CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES, INC. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





Nn TE 


Report from Canada: 


1951 Oilseed Crops 
Show Expansion 


Canada’s 1951 oilseed crops are con- 
siderably larger than last year, reports 
indicate. Flaxseed production is official- 
ly estimated at 9,895,000 bushels from 
1,112,200 acres compared with 4,686,000 
bushels from 560,000 acres in 1950. 
However, it is expected that poor weather 
late in the season reduced current yields 
slightly, so that final production of 
9,700,000 bushels may be more realistic. 








WHY SKF 
1S PREFERRED 
BY ALL INDUSTRY 
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Pioneers of the Deep Greove Ball 
Bearing, the Self-Aligning Bal! 
Bearing, and the Spherical Rel- 
ler Bearing. 


SSF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
PHILA. 32, PA. 
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The marketing situation and outlook 
for flaxseed in Canada has changed 
markedly since 1949. There was a heavy 
earry-over of almost 11 million bushels 
at the beginning of the 1949-50 crop 
year, but with a small crop and good 
sales, stocks on Aug. 1, 1950, were down 
to about 4.5 million bushels. Most of this 
was sold and moved before the 1950 crop 
came in. With a 1950 crop of only about 
4.7 million bushels, the Canadian fiax- 
seed situation became quite tight. Crush- 
ers found it difficult to obtain sufficient 
seed to keep in operation and, for the 
first time since 1939, substantial quan- 
tities of flaxseed were imported. Almost 
one million bushels were purchased from 
the U.S. during the crop year 1950-51. 

The current crop year began with a 
small carry-over of 1,163,000 bushels, 
most of which will be crushed by the 
time the 1951 crop moves to market. 
With a good crop coming in, however, 
the Canadian flaxseed supply situation 
is considerably better than it was last 
year. 

Domestic requirements are estimated 
at around six million bushels, which 
would leave about five million bushels 
for export during the 1951-52 crop year 
and for carry-over at the end of the 
year. On the basis of a carry-over on 
Aug. 1, 1952, about equal to this year, 
around four million bushels will be avail- 
able for export. 


e Soybeans—Canadian soybean acreage 
and production have established new 
records this year. An area of 176,100 
acres, 24 percent larger than in 1950, 
has produced an estimated 3,962,000 
bushels of beans compared with 3,323,000 
in 1950. Soybean acreage continues to 
be confined to the Province of Ontario. 
Early maturing varieties are being used 
and plantings are being extended tu 
central and eastern Ontario in addition 
to the primary area in the southwestern 
part of the province. Combine harvest- 
ing is general, and the crop has been 
introduced widely into the rotational 
pattern of Ontario farming. With better 
varieties, favorable prices, and an ex- 





All-Steel 


For — 





MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling 
BUILDINGS 


e COTTON SEED 
e SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Non-Combustible 


© PEANUTS 
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$4 Picking Hastens 
Mechanization 


A $4 a hundred cotton picking 
wage ceiling set for the San Joa- 
quin Valley may be hastening 
mechanization of the cotton harvest 
there by two years, employment of- 
ficals believe. 

Even with more than 70,000 
pickers estimated at work in the 
Valley, farm placement service of- 
ficials report that nearly 53 per- 
cent of the cotton being ginned 
late in October was machine har- 
vested. At least 3,600 machine 
pickers are being used in the Val- 
ley, it was said, at $2.20 a hundred 
ae. and more are being 

rought in from the South and 
Southwest by train and truck. 

Last year at the same time there 
were 69,500 hand pickers in Val- 
ley cotton fields, and the year be- 
fore there were 101,900. It is 
estimated that 6,000 machine pick- 
ers could more than handle a 1,- 
500,000-bale crop. 











panding market, interest in soybean pro- 
duction has grown. 

The marketing situation and outlook 
for Canadian soybeans continues to be 
excellent. With the margarine industry 
operating at a higher level than last 
year, when 94 million pounds were pro- 
duced, the Canadian market continues 
to absorb all of the domestic soybean 
production. In 1950, Canadian soybean 
production was still less than half of 
total requirements. 

It is estimated that eight million 
bushels of soybeans were crushed in 
Canada during the 1950-51 crop year, 
compared with 5.5 million in 1949-50. 
This figure probably will be exceeded in 
1951-52. 

Soybean imports for domestic crushing 
during the 1950-51 crop year, almost 
all from the U.S., totaled about 4.7 mil- 
lion bushels, and are expected to be about 
the same in 1951-52. 


e Sunflower Seed—The 1951 sunflower 
seed acreage is unofficially and tenta- 
tively estimated at 21,500 acres, all in 
Manitoba. This compares with 26,000 
acres in 1950 and the record of 60,000 
acres in 1949. Although the lateness of 
the planting season this year led farmers 
to shift some acreage to coarse grains, 
production is expected to be about 10,- 
750,000 pounds, an increase from the 
9,880,000 pounds produced in_ 1950. 
Yields were very low in 1950 so that in 
spite of the reduction in acreage, more 
nearly normal! yields this year will re- 
sult in a larger crop. 

Sunflower seed is grown for process- 
ing in a farmer-owned plant in Altona, 
Manitoba, and the producers have an 
interest in growing enough seed to in- 
sure plant operations. The plant has 
increased its capacity and is producing 
a refined salad oil as well as crude oil. 


e Rapeseed—Rapeseed acreage is tenta- 
tively estimated at 7,000 acres compared 
with 1,400 acres harvested in 1950, 20,- 
000 in 1949 and 80,000 in 1948. A crop 
of 3,850,000 pounds is expected this 
year. 

Rapeseed was originally introduced 
into Saskatchewan in 1942 to meet needs 
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for marine-engine lubricating oil. A 
= saga plant was established at 

oose Jaw and the crop was widely 
grown. The oil was not accepted for 
edible purposes in Canada, although it 
was shipped to Europe for use in mar- 
garine and _ shortening manufacture. 
With dollar difficulties, European coun- 
tries could not buy the rapeseed oil 
that Canada was capable of producing 
and, without a domestic market, the 
crop practically disappeared in 1950. No 
rapeseed was crushed during the 1950-51 
year. 

The crop was planted on an increased 
acreage this year under the stimulus 
of a dealer who entered into contracts 
with growers in anticipation of finding 
a European market. Although the Moose 
Jaw plant has been dismantled and 
moved, it is reported that seed will be 
crushed in the Saskatoon plant of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and it is ex- 
pected that the product will move al- 
most exclusively to western Europe. 

The fate of rapeseed production in 
Canada seems to depend on the dispo- 
sition of this year’s crop. The crop grows 
well in Saskatchewan and, if the oil can 
be sold in Europe or if the prejudice 
against its use in Canada can be over- 
come, rapeseed could become a stable 
crop, grown on a small acreage each 
year. 


Irrigation in Oklahoma 
Has Big Possibilities 


The W. C. Austin Federal Irrigation 
Project in Oklahoma has about 50,000 
acres under irrigation, J. D. Fleming of 
the Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion points out, with about 60 percent 
of the project in cotton. Some farmers 
in the area will produce more than two 
bales of cotton per acre this year, it is 
said. “The average yield will climb 
sharply,’ Mr. Fleming believes, “when 
the growers generally become accustomed 
to this method of farming.” 

It is estimated that Oklahoma has 
about 400,000 acres that ultimately can 
be developed for irrigation. Mr. Flem- 
ing said this week: “The only elements 
needed to advance this work are time 
and know-how. The know-how comes 
first due to unsatisfactory results ex- 
perienced to date in some areas. We need 
research which has not been carried out 
as yet. We need some demonstrations 
under the guidance of irrigation special- 
ists. The county agents have access to 
these specialists who will guide and 
supervise the work. A few counties have 
this work underway, but all counties 
having access to the following rivers 
need a demonstration: Red, Washita, 
North and South Canadian, and the 
Arkansas and several of their tributaries. 

“There are great possibilities for soy- 
beans as well as cotton,” Mr. Fleming 
says, “where water is available. Peanuts 
are an unknown factor, but should re- 
spond under certain conditions, as they 
did in the past season.” 


Opens Branch Office 


Nellis Feed Co., Chicago feed in- 
gredient brokerage firm, has opened a 
branch office at 925 Marine Trust 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y., President 
Joseph G. Nellis has announced. Don 
L. Huffman has been named manager 
of the new office. 
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TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 








You Get More 
Bales Per Hour 
When You Use— 


“SUPER DRAULIC” 
HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS 


For better and more economical operation of 
your cotton gin presses. Rotary type pump 
provides smooth, Fist performance. Push but- 
ton or simple lever control valve saves opera- 
tor time livered and installed by compe 
tent service men. Write 


TANODARD 
ESIGNERS 


INCORPORATED 


12 BREVARD RD., ASHEVILLE, N. C 








CHEMICAL 


LABORATORIES 


TO SERVE 
YOU 


* Memphis, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Blytheville, Ark. 
Cairo, Ill. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Decatur, Ill. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers 











OUT OF THE SOUTH... 
TO ALL AMERICA! 


Day after day, a constant stream of vegetable oils 
comes from producers throughout the South to be 
processed at southern Procter & Gamble plants. Tre- 
mendous quantities of these oils go into the making 


of Crisco, Fluffo Shortening, Fluffo Salad Oil and Flakewhite Shortening. 
The processing done at these plants benefits countless people through- 
out the South. The users of our products made from south-produced 
oils . . . the many southern firms that supply P&G with services 
and materials...the P&G workers themselves. In addition, the money 
P&G spends on payrolls and taxes benefits every community where 


its plants are located. 


So, out of the South—to all America—go Procter & Gamble products 
which are helping to build a better, more prosperous future for all. 


. . » PROCTER & GAMBLE 


AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCERS, REFINERS AND USERS OF COTTONSEED OIL 
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y N. M. cialist Gives 

Select FAFNIR _— 
. SPEED UP Planting Seed Pointers 
HANDLING Proper care in pagincen | ginning 
and storing cotton is especially impor- 
OF COTTON tant for farmers who are raising a crop 
SEED! for pure seed, Marshall O. Thompson, 
° extension cotton marketing specialist at 


WIDE INNER RING : 
BALL BEARING UNITS 


PILLOW BLOCKS Cut New Mexico A, & M. College, points out. 


BOXES ; 
HANGER FT BOXES Costs! 


Handling He has this advice for farmers in carry- 
out those three important steps: 

or mig AP gg for pure seed pro- 
“" duction should be allowed to mature 
BURROWS and dry in the field. Cotton should not 
: gpa : Featherweight Portable be picked still green, because green seed 

FOR simplicity of installation equaled by ALUMINUM will heat in storage and will not germ- 
no other bearing. Three simple steps—and 7 i inate next spring. Only clean pick-sacks 
the job is done. ELEVATOR and clean trailers should be used. 


FOR the advantages of balanced design. For cotton seed, ear corn, grain and many Ginning—cotton should be ginned in a 
Large balls, deep raceways — providin other materials does handling jobs in frac- plant that has been thoroughly cleaned. 
ie Bo y g tion of time usually required. Light to lift, In New Mexico the gin should have 
greater capacity, added resistance to shock. weighs less than 100 Ibs. . . Easily posi- b : : : 
‘ : in Seanad tr ous inaea: een inspected by an authorized inspector 
FOR prolonged life. Fafnir’s larger balls . : of the New Mexico Crop Improvement 
—_ fewer revolutions per shaft-revolution. peeeet, secon sr oe, > Association. Certification tags can be 
afnir’s authoritative, sound. experienced lengths. With gas engine or motor . . . or issued in that state only for seed ginned 
technical assistance and service is yours on without either. Write for literature. at an inspected gin. 
request. The Fafnir Bearing Company, Storing—seeds should be stored in a 
New Britain, Connecticut. y ——_BURROWS building with plenty of ventilation. 
Sacked seed is less apt to heat than 
FAFNIR ZZ Ze EQUIPMENT COMPANY _ seed stored in bulk. The seed should be 
Y f checked often for heating. If it seems 
1316-F Sherman Ave. Evanston, IIl. too warm, it should be turned, aired and 
cooled as soon as possible. Where a 
large amount of bulk seed is to be 
handled, a cooling system with air ducts 
and a large-volume fan should be in- 
stalled. Details for such a system may 
141- and 176-Saw be obtained from the Extension Service, 
m State College, N. M. 
“The present outlook indicates that 
Change-Over Equipment the 1952 supply of 1517-C seed will be 
short,” Mr. Thompson says. “Even with 
New Mexico’s greatest seed harvest per 
BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER acre expected this fall, the demand for 
this seed will far exceed the supply. So, 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS we can’t affort to lose any of this seed 
from mishandling either in picking, gin- 
ning or storing.” 


COUNTERSHA 








THE BALAMCED Lime + mont ComPLETS Im ameniea, 








Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS .. . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS .. . Arkansas Farmer Helps 


STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS .. . BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS Afghans Grow Cotton 
Until this year, cotton has been a 
loser’s crop in Afghan Turkestan, al- 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS though this great plain of Afghanistan 

sac ahi re oe m 5 lies just across the Oxus River from 
the Russian province which supplies 60 
percent of the Soviet Union’s cotton. But 


B T T iil fl fl I fl T R | fl a transplanted Arkansas dirt farmer, Bil! 
e Dickinson of Little Rock, is changing 
that. 

ATLANTA, GA. Sent to Afghanistan under the United 
Nations Technical Assistant Program, 
Mr. Dickinson planted demonstration 
fields which, he says, “are going to show 
from 500 to 750 pounds of lint cotton 

per acre.” 
In order to increase the cotton yield, 


‘ Mr. Dickinson had to change the pro- 
duction habits of the Afghans, who 
broadcast their cotton seed as they do 

; wheat. He introduced a practical hand 
Wega hoe to the farmers in order to teach 
Sa od them to weed their cotton, and now is 
, . oe Bee trying to reform their gathering 
Fungicides [J ie Fertilizers ) methods, vats Cary nay of picking with 
"se ay ) one hand while holding up the corner of 
One of the Most Complete Lines of a shirttail as a bag with the other—a 
Agricultural Chemicals in the Nation method which results in a picking rate 
of about 45 pounds a day. 

HAYES-SAMMONS COMPANY Mr. Dickinson has also persuaded the 
MISSION, TEXAS local gin and oil mill to give the cotton- 
seed cake produced to the farmers in- 

stead of burning it for fuel. 
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As modern gin plants become more elaborate and more expensive in 
the effort to handle mechanically harvested cotton, many gin owners 
are realizing the fallacy of placing most of their tremendous 
investment entirely at the mercy of the suction boy. They want 

to improve on an old fashioned system which permits a large 
portion of the machinery to be fed irregularly—too much cotton 

one minute, not enough the next. 


As a result, more and more ginners are discovering that it 

pays off in the long run to place more of their extracting-cleaning 

equipment under feeder control below the distributor and less 

of it up in the top of the gin plant where even the most efficient 

machinery is usually handicapped by unscientific j 

operating conditions. 

Following this trend toward regulated feed for ted 
a larger portion of the equipment, over 300 gin , rey 

plants have now installed 


additional Mitchell 
extracting-cleaning ma- Ls a a 
chinery below the dis- ) art 
tributor, in conjunction r fee 
with the basic Standard ; 

Unit, Super Unit or 

Super Chief Unit. 





For further in- 

formation, write 

for our new bul- 

letin illustrating 

and describing the 

five different Su- JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
per Combinations 

designed to fit 3800 COMMBPRCE STREET 

every need, every 

gin house and Manufacturers of Fine 
gga pocket ! Gi ee eae 


Machiners 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








DOUBLE TYPE I 
CLEANING AND EXTRACTING SYSTEM 


for 
Greater Capacity, Efficiency, and Dependability * Adequate for 90 Saw Gins 











Proven by successful users for over 25 years 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 























oLint OF ini 


IT WILL PAY YOU to investigate this new 
addition to the Ginning System as applied to 
YOUR Plant. 


This Lint Cleaner uses LINE FLOW AIR 
WASH cleaning process, in addition to oscillat- 
ing Saws and smooth rigid Grids. This combi- 
nation effectively removes motes, shale and 
leaf trash, smooths lint, improves color, and 
greatly improves the sample. Better grades 
will secure you 


MORE GINNING AND MORE PROFITS 


These machines can be supplied with or with- 
out By-Pass Valves, and used with either our 
Up or Down Draft Gins. 


White for Bulletin 


THE MURRAY COMPANY oF TEXAS inc. 


DALLAS ° MEMPHIS e ATLANTA 

















